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THE INTERDEPENDENCE 
OF TEACHING 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


WO contradictory factors tend to 

complicate the difficulties inherent 
in adapting more fully the materials and 
practices of the schools to the actual 
needs of pupils. The first arises from 
the growing conviction that the handed- 
down-from-above type of curriculm is 
neither effective nor acceptable. Teach- 
ers must share in curriculum revision if 
there are to be genuine understanding 
and willing efforts at successful use. 
But we have not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in devising the techniques essen- 
tial to assuring this kind of team-work. 
Apart from the physical problem of 
finding time for such participation in the 
teacher’s already well-filled program, 
there is a more subtle element that acts 
as a deterrent. 


This opposing factor is a rather 
prevalent feeling on the part of many 
teachers that the “maneuvers” of the 
administration, however fair seeming, 
should be regarded with a grain of sus- 
picion, as likely to conceal some new 
trick of exploitation. This lack of full 
and confident mutual understanding of 
purposes often leads to misinterpreta- 
tion of motives on both sides, thus 
widening the breach. At its worth, rec- 
ommendations coming from the admin- 
istration receive verbal assent and 
operational sabotage. In most school 
systems, this atmosphere exists only in 
very slight degree, but administrators, in 
any sincere attempt to eliminate it en- 
tirely, should realize that certain rather 
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common administrative practices have 
been largely responsible for its genesis. 


This tendency of many teachers to 
assume a conflict of interests between 
themselves and administrators was the 
subject of conversation recently in a 
group of educators, all of long experi- 
ence. They agreed that the feeling of 
hostility became most evident during the 
second and third decades of this century 
when school administration was devel- 
oping new techniques and becoming big 
business. There were three rather com- 
mon forms of administrative behavior 
that aroused resentment. One was the 
kind of administration that became so 
enamored of its machinery that there 
was more concern for a smoothly oper- 
ating system than for real problems of 
the classroom. Another was the assump- 
tion that final wisdom had been be- 
stowed upon the administrative head by 
virtue of his position ; hence suggestions 
from the ranks were not to be encour- 
aged. The early texts on administration 
advised a “dignified reserve,” which 
sometimes turned out to be a case of 
“high and mighty.” Worst, of all, an 
occasional administrator, trying to bol- 
ster his own uncertain status, would 
seek to gain undue personal credit for 
the best things done by teachers. 

Such abuses of authority are now rare 
as modern administrators have come to 
realize that their primary function is 
that of service directed at improving the 
total conditions affecting desirable 
teacher-learning situations. Some 
phases of this service are indispensable 
to satisfactory teaching, and the realiza- 
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tion by teachers of the problems of the 
harassed administrator, as he tries to 
provide better conditions for them 
would help to dispel the traditional an- 
tipathy. Each side has a share in the de- 
velopment of the team-work necessary 
for the best and happiest working con- 
ditions for the teacher. Before discuss- 
ing the obligations of the teacher in this 
relationship, it may be helpful to look 
at the administrator’s duties and his fit- 
ness for understanding the difficulties 
of his teachers. 

In the first place, he has been a teacher 
himself, and usually a good one. Those 
trips to conferences have meant hours of 
attention to discussions of vital matters 
essential to classroom services. His con- 
clusions, based on these experiences, de- 
serve more than ordinary consideration 
in relation to needed improvements in 
the local program. Be not too critical of 
the time he spends with civic groups and 
community activities. The good-will, 
support, and a degree of understanding 
on the part of the public and its leaders 
make the difference between pleasant 
and exasperating situations in the 
schools. In order to retain that public 
confidence, the administrator must re- 
spect certain local prejudices, must com- 
promise temporarily with influential 
groups upon school budgets and upon 
educational innovations while patiently 
seeking to bring about public enlighten- 
ment upon matters vital to the welfare 
of the children and the schools. 

At the same time, teachers inevitably 
have administrative tasks to a greater 
degree than is usually realized. The 
management of a classroom and the 
maintenance of working conditions 
within it constitute an administrative 
job that means a compromise between 
what is ideally desirable and what is 
feasible. The effective use of limited 
equipment is a similar instance. The 
teacher shares also with the administra- 
tor the responsibility of interpreting the 
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schools, for better or worse, to the pub- 
lic, through contacts with parents and 
others. In many other less obvious ways 
the understanding and codperation of 
teachers in procedures related to the 
general school organization promote or 
obstruct good administration, with cor- 
responding reactions upon classroom 
conditions. 

A specific example will illustrate the 
importance of this interrelationship 
between teacher and administrator. The 
usual procedure by which the talents 
and creative thinking of teachers can 
be best utilized in improving the total 
educational program is through study 
groups organized as committees. The 
successful consummation of such an un- 
dertaking involves four stages. The 
first is one of mutual responsibility in 
identifying a need, and in arriving at a 
common acceptance of its importance for 
all concerned, with mutual confidence in 
the sincerity of the motives for under- 
taking the task. The second stage in- 
volves adjustment of assignments to 
provide reasonable :ime and opportuni- 
ties for doing the study project satisfac- 
torily. This is distinctly the job of the 
administrator. The third stage belongs 
to the teachers, and provides the chal- 
lenge to their professional competence, 
originality, and persistence. The ad- 
ministrator must make materials avail- 
able, insofar as these are necessary and 
must demonstrate his genuine support. 
The final stage, where frustration most 
often comes, is that of implementation. 
The administrator must either put forth 
every reasonable effort to have the rec- 
ommendations carried into operation, or 
present honest and convincing reasons 
why considerations beyond his control 
make partial modifications or temporary 
postponements unavoidable. He will 
have demonstrated superior leadership 
if most of these have been anticipated 
and the disappointments of wasted ef- 
fort prevented.—F. W. T. 


A Communications Course 


For High Schools 


OST of us are familiar with the 
casual statement : The best teach- 
ing goes on in the elementary school, 
the next best in the high school, and 
the worst in colleges. The implication is 
that the results of educational research 
are applied first on the elementary level 
and only remotely, if at all, on the col- 
lege level. Or another way of putting 
it: the status quo is most firmly en- 
trenched in the curriculum and the 
teaching habits at the college level. 
We won't stop to explore the sound- 
ness of the above statement. Regard- 
less of its truth or falsity, there seems 
to be one place where the colleges—at 
least some of them—are getting the 
jump on the secondary schools. The 
place is the basic communications course 
which is being progressively substituted 
for the traditional freshman course in 
“English Composition.” In this in- 
stance, colleges are using research find- 
ings in a way which seems to be absent 
from the secondary English program. 
At this point they scorn the status quo 
whether it be the course content or the 
methodology. It’s a wide-open field, 
and in some respects the most signifi- 
cant curricular experiment going on in 
higher education. 


The essential difference between con- 
ventional “Frosh Comp” and a com- 
munications course is this: English 
Composition stresses literature and the 
written composition; communications 
is a basic “service” course organized 
around the basic areas of speaking, 
reading, writing, and listening. It has 
no literary commitments and tries to 
meet the overall communications needs 
of students. 


q By KENNETH WINETROUT 





4q Admittedly the most distressing 
outcome of our conventional three or 
four years of high school English 
courses is the great number of seniors 
who can neither express themselves 
effectively nor understand accurately 
the expressions of others. A distin- 
guished visitor from Chicago recently 
made Western headlines by declar- 
ing that most high school graduates 
are “illiterate.” Here is an article that 
recommends a rather distinctly new 
approach to the problem. 

Dr. Kenneth Winetrout received the 
Ph.D. degree from Ohio University. 
He became particularly interested in 
Communications while working there 
with Dr. Edgar Dale on criteria of 
readability. His earlier teaching ex- 
perience had included English classes 
in high school, and creative writing 
at Stephens College. He is now Chair- 
man of the Department of Education 
at the American International College 
in Springfield, Massachusetts. 





The time would seem at hand when 
high schools should see what can be 
done in the way of organizing a “com- 
munications” course. Many high school 
English teachers are already well on 
their way to such an orientation. They 
do a good deal of speech work. Maga- 
zine and newspaper reading receives 
emphasis. Clinical techniques are used 
in reading deficiencies. 

However, by and large, the second- 
ary program in English is dominated 
by written composition and literature. 
To escape this domination, colleges 
found it helpful to change the name of 
their courses from “English Compo- 
sition” to “Communications” or some 
variation. 
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Colleges were able to make the trans- 
fer rather simply. Communications was 
just put into the curricular niche for- 
merly occupied by “Freshman Compo- 
sition.”” The problem is not so simple 
in high schools. The logical year for a 
high school course in communications 
is the twelfth grade. But this year is 
sacred to English literature. Further, 
this is the time when English teachers 
bear down in the hopes of taking some 
of the rough edges off of students who 
are determined, finally, to go to college. 


Two possible means of introducing 
“communications” are: offer it as a 
senior alternative for those who are not 
going on to college—or for those who 
can’t stand all that “literary” stuff. In 
short, make it an elective in the twelfth 
year. Or, devote half of the twelfth year 
to communications. It could be on a 
semester basis or somewhat evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. 


J Rornbt would go into a high school 
communications course? The 
course in the end would have to be 
planned according to each school situa- 
tion. However, we can make a few 
general suggestions ; we can indicate di- 
rections. First, let us eliminate all formal 
instruction in grammar. We want a 
certain freshness, a certain vitality, in 
our approach. We don’t want to plague 
some poor student with grammar again. 
This does not mean we will overlook 
mistakes. It simply means we are not 
going to make grammar a hurdle to 
successful participation in the class. 
Grammar, for once, will be utterly sub- 
servient to “getting our ideas across.” 
We talk and write, and then if necessary 
have a look at the rules. 

Next we want to put the “written 
word” in its proper perspective. The 
spoken word is ever so much more im- 
portant. Even the classic-laden Harvard 
Report admits this. We want a threefold 
attack: speaking, reading, and writing. 


‘ 
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Then if we are skilled and original 
enough, we want to work in seeing and 
listening. What do students see in a 
movie? What do they see in a graph? 
What are their listening habits? Can 
they listen beyond the personal appear- 
ance of the talker? 


Our goal is not public speakers and 
journalists. We are dealing with basic 
communication skills. We’re after the 
everyday rank and file communications 
problems. The difference between an 
elegy and a lyric is not a pressing prob- 
lem. But everyone has the right to know 
the difference between reporting and 
editorializing, to recognize a “scare 
headline,” to catch race prejudice in a 
movie, to read an advertisement intelli- 
gently. We're after meanings hidden 
and otherwise. 

And now to some things a little more 
specific ; if possible, give a hearing test, 
an eye test, and a reading test. Make a 
written note on the voice qualities of 
each student. Have one sample of writ- 
ing from each student on a common 
topic. Perhaps you will want to give 
some kind of an attitude test. 


 AOING activities: magazine and 
newspapers are primary. They are 
our influential media; they are what 
Americans read daily. Teach them how 
to read a newspaper critically. You will 
want to explain how to read editorials 
as against feature or sports stories. En- 
courage novels essentially as a means 
of doing more reading and fast reading. 
Make vocabulary checks. Test for com- 
prehension, speed, and retention. Watch 
for the especially weak readers. You 
may want to use reading films. 
Speaking activities : remember we are 
not making debaters or Fourth-of-July 
orators. We just want our boys and 
girls to say what they mean and say it 
in a pleasant way without getting ex- 
cited. Let them talk about the last foot- 


A COMMUNICATIONS COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


ball game, their dates, a movie. For 
once, keep in mind that the too shy, the 
too quiet, is a real problem. Have panels 
on school policies. Let them plan a party 
and set up committees. Have simple 
“how to make” talks. It’s not necessary 
to have the pupils stand before the class. 
Let them have a go at controversial 
issues, 


RITING activities : give students 

a chance to write social letters. 
Each student should be able to write the 
common types of business letter : order- 
ing, complaint, application. The stress 
should be upon expository writing. Our 
purpose is a clear, simple style. Arty 
creative writing has its place, but not in 
communications. Our aims are more 
humble and more practical. Each student 
should be able to write a simple review 
of a book, short story, or movie. Have 
them follow up their discussions on con- 
troversial issues with an essay defend- 
ing their position. Point out stumbling 
blocks to communication even if they 
are “grammatically correct.” We desire 
to facilitate communication. 

Listening activities: Students can 
listen to recordings made of classroom 
discussions. Listen to a news broadcast. 
Compare various commentators. Have 
them carefully and critically review a 
political speech heard in class by means 
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of a tape recorder. Get them conscious 
of their own listening habits. What 
mannerisms, what words, in a speaker 
blocks their full and sympathetic atten- 
tion? Does a foreign accent prejudice 
the speaker? Can they catch the main 
points in a speech with ease? We can 
improve our hearing capacity. 

Seeing activities : Here the movie will 
be uppermost. What do we see in 
movies? What do we see in advertise- 
ments ? Touch at length upon the whole 
technique of visual aids. Show them how 
visual aids may be used in their class 
work. How to make demonstrations. 
You may want to teach to operate slides 
and movie projectors. You may even 
want to touch upon some experimental 
work in connection with “flash” methods 
such as were used in service recognition 
courses. . 

The goal in communications is to 
achieve skill and critical-mindedness in 
the things we ordinarily do: the usual 
give and take of ideas. We want a deeper 
and clearer understanding of large socio- 
cultural issues; we want a warmer un- 
derstanding in our face-to-face personal 
relations. And we want all this under- 
standing to come easier and quicker. 
We'd like to eliminate the common coin- 
plaints: Why don’t you say what you 
mean? and If you'd only try to under- 
stand what I said! 


The Three R’s and Two L's 


In the past our schools have relied largely on reading. We talk about the three 
R’s, but actually one R does most of the work. Reading is the consuming side of 
writing. Reading and writing are codrdinate and dependent skills. Arithmetic, 
the third R, involves reading and writing of figures. 

We are now adding another dimension to our educational process—looking 
and listening. Literacy, the ability to read, is not absolutely necessary for securing 
meaning through radio, movies, or television, as parents of illiterate young chil- 
dren under the age of six so discouragingly testify. Are we for this new method 
of mass communication? Are we willing to use it where it will work? Or are 
we ashamed to be seen in the new company of radio, film, and television ?—EpGar 
Date, in Ohio State University, News Letter. 











A Laboratory Method for 


English 


‘¢6-)\O you have time to help me? 

I’m really in trouble. My spell- 
ing! My sentences! In every paper I’m 
marked down!” I looked up to see Jose, 
not with his characteristically warm 
smile, but on the verge of groaning, 
holding his hands to his head. 

I knew Jose, as I had worked with 
him before when he first entered the 
college, before he had stopped school 
for a time to help support the other 
members of a large family. His langu- 
age background is foreign, Mexican 
being spoken almost entirely in the 
home. He experienced rugged service 
in the Pacific during the War. His high 
school records show barely average or 
poor grades. His intelligence tests in- 
dicate no more than average ability. 

Realizing that his was a case that 
needed immediate attention, I gave di- 
rections to a group of five eleventh 
grade girls whom I was helping with 
the organization of ideas for a science 
assignment; then Jose and I stepped 
into the adjoining conference room. 
There we went over his written papers, 
sentence by sentence. He read them 
aloud, and in every case was able to sug- 
gest how they could be made more clear 
in meaning and construction. We 
worked together on how to look at 
words to learn the spelling, pronouncing 
each one syllable by syllable, following 
this by using the words in written sen- 
tences. He came in as often as his time 
schedule would allow, usually three peri- 
ods a week, throughout the semester. 

As I approached my classroom door, 
one morning recently, Jose came hurry- 
ing toward me. His face was glowing. 
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4 By INA MARMON 





q The mastery of tolerable skill in the 
use of English is an individual prob- 
lem, varying widely in difficulty ac- 
cording to the ability and background 
of each person. The plan here pre- 
sented recognizes and accepts this 
stubborn fact, and adapts instruction 
to individual variations. 


Before coming to California, Ina 
Marmon was head of the English De- 
partment in the system of junior and 
senior high schools of Waterloo, Iowa. 
There she supervised developmental 
reading programs and served also as 
demonstration teacher at State- 
conducted institutes for teachers at 
various centers. She earned both the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, and received Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. She is now an instruc- 
tor in English at the Stockton College, 
with assignment in the laboratory 
method classes. 





“You know, I received a B in my last 
history assignment! I didn’t think I 
could ever write like that. It’s not so 
hard!” 

The case of Jose is presented, not as 
a type, but as a real example of the daily 
value that comes from having a work- 
able situation, such as we have at Stock- 
ton College, for giving attention to 
students who need specific training in 
the communication skills. 

The laboratory method of teaching 
English to those students who evidence 
need of special help in reading and in 
writing has been the approach at Stock- 
ton College for a number of years. Now 


A LABORATORY METHOD FOR ENGLISH 


under the K-6-4-4 plan, it is even more 
necessary and effectual because of the 
increase in enrollment with the advent 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades, the 
peak enrollment of the four-year col- 
lege numbering 3,797. 


A: present three types of services 
are offered to the one-third of our 
students who need direction most. At 
the thirteenth and fourteenth year levels, 
there are regularly scheduled classes of 
limited size. The two-hour laboratory 
class period affords an opportunity for 
personal instruction through individual 
consultation as well as for small-group 
instruction. At stated times during the 
semester, students who show a need or 
a desire for so doing are shifted from a 
reading-skills class to a writing-and- 
reading class, or vice versa. The fact 
that the laboratory rooms are adjoining 
and that classes are scheduled at con- 
current periods of the day facilitates 
this exchange. Following a semester’s 
work in the laboratory, through counsel- 
ing, students may choose to take English 
1A, or they may enroll in a general 
reading-and-writing course to complete 
graduation requirements. 

For those who are in need of special 
aid in speech there is a speech improve- 
ment clinic on the campus. The art of 
listening is, of course, a concomitant 
factor in the teaching of all verbal com- 
munications. 

In the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
students in the Basic Studies course are 
referred to the English laboratory by 
their instructors who are also their 
counselors. In fact, a teacher of any 
subject, whether it be science, mathe- 
matics, or shop, may send individual 
students or small groups for special 
work These pupils come for a part of 
their class period, from study hall, or 
during their own free time. 
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The third type of service is one of 
the most significant features—that of 
students coming for help on a voluntary 
basis. The volunteers range in mental 
ability from high to low, the encouraging 
factor being that each one realizes a 
need for improvement. 

Since the laboratory centers around 
the realization that many of the reading 
and writing problems are psychological 
in nature, care was taken in the matter 
of the physical properties of the rooms 
in the new temporary building, one wing 
of which houses the laboratory. Ma- 
terials such as books, magazines, and 
audio-visual devices can be easily shifted 
back and forth, and this juxtaposition 
of the rooms also lends itself to the easy 
exchange of ideas among the five or six 
teachers who teach for a whole or a 
part of their time in the laboratory. The 
inside furnishings of the rooms present 
an atmosphere of informality. There 
are comfortable chairs and chrome tables 
in pastel shades of color. On two sides 
of each room are open shelves with spe- 
cially selected books and current peri- 
odicals. The whole decor is in contrast 
to the straight-rowed type of classroom, 
the cost, however, being appreciably the 
same as the usual classroom furnishings. 

When a student comes into the labo- 
ratory, he soon realizes the situation is 
one in which he may feel relaxed— 
where he is free to express his prob- 
lems. In addition to personal discussion 
with the student, the laboratory in- 
structor acquaints herself further as to 
the reasons for his difficulty by referring 
to the cumulative records and by talking 
with the counselor or the parents. 


ACH student is treated in a manner 
commensurate with his talents and 
his needs, in so far as it is possible for 
the instructor to determine. The ap- 
proach, in any case, is that of sincere 
and friendly helpfulness, coupled with 
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professional techniques proven to be 
successful through experience. In the 
teaching of writing skills, including 
spelling, punctuation and the recog- 
nition of a complete sentence, a salutary 
procedure is to have the student write 
dictated sentences made up of basic 
word lists and of words which the stu- 
dent himself has misused or misspelled. 
The visual, auditory, and kinesthetic 
images thus developed simultaneously 
carry over into other writing done by 
the student. Having the student read 
aloud what he has written is a good 
therapeutic device for teaching the 
recognition of a sentence. _ Improvement 
in the sentence skills is followed by 
training to express thoughts in properly 
organized paragraphs. Oral reading of 
magazine articles or stories with a com- 
paratively simple vocabulary is a good 
remedial measure in the case of reading 
difficulties. 


HE referral or volunteer student 
comes to the laboratory only as long 

as he needs special help. Some gain the 
help they want with a few conferences ; 
others remain through an entire se- 
mester or throughout the year. Credit 
is given for the work done through the 
channel of the regularly scheduled 
course from which the referral comes. 
Since the English laboratory serves 
approximately 1,000 students a year, not 
all the teaching can be done through 
individual and small-group training. In 
the event a number of students have 
a common problem, it is more economi- 
cal from every standpoint to teach in 
class units. A successful venture in 
group teaching of reading skills to boys 
in the Trade and Industry Course was 
accomplished through the use of the 
tachistoscope and the Harvard Reading 
Films. Members of classes, numbering 
from 25 to 40, showed improvement, 
from the developmental viewpoint, in 
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the width of visual span, speed of per- 
ception, and in concentration. The Har- 
vard Films and the tachistoscope at- 
tracted interest and were used with 
success in an adult reading class this 
year. 

The tape recorder and recordio are 
found to produce good results in the 
teaching of pronunciation of English 
words to the numerous foreign-speaking 
students on the campus. We feel fortu- 
nate in having the audio-visual appa- 
ratus as a part of our laboratory equip- 
ment. Although they are not absolutely 
essential, they do have a value in stimu- 
lating interest and in giving objective 
evidence of improvement. 

The personal-history record cards of 
the students for the past year show that 
the types of help given have been varied 
indeed, ranging from the simplest read- 
ing and writing skills to organization 
of term papers and to the reading of the 
classics. One of the principal services 
of the laboratory is to give aid in the 
assignments from other courses. 

With a few exceptions, the records 
show that the students improved in 
varying degrees in the writing skills 
and improved in reading ability from 
one to five years. There are many inter- 
esting case histories which space does 
not permit to describe. Comments, both 
written and oral, from the young people 
with whom we come in contact indi- 
cate that they have developed the feel- 
ing of satisfaction in accomplishment 
and, therefore, have more faith in them- 
selves. 


phage egies success we may have 
in this venture of teaching com- 
munication skills lies substantially in 
the fact that we believe we owe our 
young people the kind of personal help 
which is possible in a practical and 
pleasant working center such as ours 
at Stockton College. 


Correlated Studies: A Cus- 
tom-Built Curriculum 


O THE question — What is the 

Correlated Studies Program and 
with whom is it concerned, we would 
answer : 

This is the program designed to look 
after the socially misfit in the person of 
the shy, the retarded, the frustrated, and 
those below average in scholastic power. 
These are the ones who have not known 
success, who have not had a sense of 
belonging. These are the ones commonly 
referred to as the mentally handicapped. 
Their scores on a verbal intelligence test 
fall below 75 in most cases. Because of 
curriculum geared to academic college 
preparatory subjects set up by the Uni- 
versity of California through these many 
years and designed for the person whose 
measured I. Q. is around 110 or better, 
one in this low category experiences 
every degree of frustration and despair 
at his inability. This soon results in be- 
havior problems, poor attendance, anti- 
social attitudes. Following such a 2, 3, 
or sometimes even a 4 year struggle 
through high school, these habits and 
attitudes having become deeper and 
deeper ingrained, we expect them to 
emerge into society as fine, law-abiding 
citizens with socially codperative atti- 
tudes. If they do not fulfill our expecta- 
tions, as logically they could not, we 
wash our hands of it and say, “what can 
you expect ?” 

Since these students, along with most 
of our more average students, will con- 
stitute such a large part of society, how 
are we to meet their needs ? Each human 
being, no matter what his level of intel- 
ligence, has the right to attain some 
measure of success. If, in our educa- 
tional system we can guide each student 
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4 The usual procedure in trying to 
make adaptations for slow learners 
is to organize a remedial class as a 
kind of first-aid station to refit them 
to renew battle with the regular cur- 
riculum. In Modesto High School, the 
plan is to refit the curriculum so as to 
make the battle less hopeless for those 
ill-equipped for academic struggles. 
Leona Yardumian combines sym- 
pathy with enthusiasm in her efforts 
to adapt the total curriculum to the 
real needs of her special group. Her 
preparation for secondary teaching 
was done at the University of Cali- 
fornia, and she is now engaged in 
her second year of experience with 
this adjustable type of curriculum. 





toward the general path in which he may 
find this degree of success, to which he 
is entitled and of which he is capable, we 
will find the contribution immeasurable. 
It is to this end that we are striving in 
our correlated studies program. 


The much abused and thrown-about 
phrase “child-centered program” is the 
core from which we build. Around the 
child, his needs and interests, is the 
curriculum molded, within, of course, 
the prescribed framework of courses 
deemed necessary for high school grad- 
uation by the State. We strive to educate 
for living—real living, seeking to meet 
the everyday immediate needs of the 
youngsters now, trying to foresee the 
problems of adulthood, hoping to build 
sound social attitudes and awareness of 
conditions and opportunities and how to 
meet them. Who can deny that learning 
how to understand and codperate with 
those around you, how to use the best 
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that you have of ability and personality 
to good advantage, how to get and hold 
a job, how to create good family rela- 
tionships are more important to the 
business of every-day living than being 
able to recognize a dangling participle, 
or knowing when Charlemagne was 
crowned, or knowing the difference be- 
tween crustaceans and protozoa? We 
cannot have one standard of learning 
for everyone and fare well. “The pri- 
mary function of education,” said Rob- 
ert Hoppock, Professor of Education, 
N. Y. U., “is to find out what students 
want and need to learn and to help them 
learn it effectively and enjoyably, at 
whatever pace they can travel, up to 
whatever level of achievement they can 
reach,” 


HE Correlated Studies Program 

offers the student both the academic 
and the vocational curricula. The aca- 
demic program is designed to meet the 
requirements necessary for graduation. 
The freshmen have a daily three-hour 
block of time devoted to civics, Eng- 
lish, and mathematics. The sophomores 
also have three hours daily for the 
study of Pan-American history, every- 
day science, and English. The juniors 
have two hours a day for American his- 
tory and English. We now have both 
morning and afternoon classes, mak- 
ing programming much less difficult. 
Enrollment is limited to twenty in 
order to enable the teacher to handle 
individual need. The order of study is 
highly flexible and usually depends on 
the emotional receptibility of the class. 
There are no set periods during which 
each subject must be undertaken. Very 
often the class will become so absorbed 
in the drawing of a map, or spatter- 
painting leaves, or even answering ques- 
tions that it will not want to stop in 
order to take up something else. So we 
let them continue until they are finished 
or no longer want to work at it. The 
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importance of such flexibility cannot be 
overstressed. The regimentation neces- 
sary in regular classes because of set 
periods, increased numbers, rigid stand- 
ards should never be applied to these 
special classes. The purpose is defeated 
if you cannot meet a sincere desire or 
need when it is felt. Would that it were 
possible for the entire school to be so 
constructed ? 

Practicality is the key in administer- 
ing the program. Personal experience, 
as close as possible, whenever possible, 
which Edgar Dale places at the peak of 
the cone of learning, is the method by 
which we hope to make learning the vital 
experience that it is. 

To illustrate how we try to teach what 
is needed and useful, I will briefly go 
over the course of study. 

During the first year under the Eng- 
lish program, reading is developmental. 
Encouragement is given to the outside 
reading of good material for enjoyment. 
Knowing what is necessary in a com- 
plete sentence and being able to write a 
complete sentence are worked on con- 
stantly. Spelling necessary in every-day 
usage is drilled upon. 


N THE mathematics course, the time 
is spent principally in review and drill 
of the fundamental processes of arith- 
metic. Later, attempt is made to develop 
ability in working thought problems. 
The social studies course seeks to 
acquaint the students with their new 
environment, develop good attitudes to- 
wards school, build better health habits, 
and foster good associations with others. 
Later the scope is enlarged beyond the 
personal, and the student learns of his 
community and state and the U.S. in 
general, with emphasis on some of the 
important phases of our modern life. 
In the sophomore year the English 
course emphasizes the writing of simple 
paragraphs, with much attention still 
given to the complete sentence. Writing 
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letters, business and friendly, is an im- 
portant part of the program. The keep- 
ing of notebooks in history and science 
calls constant attention to the actual 
application of English rules and clarity 
of expression. 


ee science presents to the 
student units on insects, spiders, 
trees, birds, animals, human physiology 
—all in elemental form—designed to 
make the student more aware of the 
world around him and the wealth it has 
to offer. 

In Pan-American history we study 
our neighbors to the south and to the 
north, learning of the physical features 
of the land, and the characteristics of 
the people, requisites for peaceful liv- 
ing, with emphasis on the richness of 
varied cultures. 


In the junior year the English pro- 
gram emphasizes clarity of expression, 
completeness of thought, neatness and 
legibility in simple compositions. Some 
oral work is done in connection with the 
history ; this is also true of the sopho- 
more year. 


In studying American history we seek 
to understand the underlying principles, 
concepts and philosophy which are in- 
volved in the development of the U. S. 
We do not hesitate to bring in the 
historical color of the people, the eras 
and the movements—what makes 
America—how each of us is a part. 

We grade the students using the same 
system of grading as the rest of the 
school. We are liberal with our “A’s,” 
“B’s” and “C’s,” we reconsider many 
times before we give a “D,” and rare 
indeed is there occasion for an “F.” For 
this policy we may be criticized by those 
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who dearly cherish high academic stand- 
ards. We, too, highly esteem those 
standards, but we are aware also of the 
defeat suffered by a constant dealing of 
“D’s” and “F’s.” Compared to others, 
he may be a “D” or an “F” student but 
within his own group he is an “A,” “B” 
or “C.”” This has been our discovery—a 
bit of encouragement, a little praise, a 
high mark for effort and achievement— 
these will bring forth codoperation and 
further effort as nothing else can. 
Personal experience as the medium 
for gaining knowledge is heavily 
stressed. We have found that the most 
effective learning is not done through 
reading since the verbal skills are the 
skills of which we have the least to work 
with. Consequently, whenever it is con- 
ceivably possible, we plan field trips, 
speakers, exhibits, movies, and drawings 
to facilitate the learning of subject mat- 
ter. Again, too, whenever possible, we 
try to create situations that would bring 
about social learning—such as assem- 
blies with student participation, group 
singing, some dancing, both folk and 
social, parties on special holidays, and 
sometimes just because we want to when 
holidays are scarce, a department ban- 
quet in all its elegance, and a regular 
sports program of 40 minutes a week, 
now consisting of football and volleyball. 


\ N JE are appreciative of the freedom 

we are given in planning and car- 
rying out these activities. We are also 
grateful to Miss Grace Davis, Curricu- 
lum Director, for her invaluable con- 
tribution in crystallizing our aims and 
ideals. Those who have read her article, 
“The Ragged Cuffs of Education,” pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL last year, will see 
evidence of her guidance and leadership. 


Guilty by Association 
“The day that I am afraid to sit down with people I do not know—because 
five years from now people will say that those people are Communists and there- 
fore you are a Communist, that day will be a bad day. I want to be able to sit down 
with anyone who has a new idea.”—Eleanor Roosevelt. 








The Curriculum Dilemma in 


The Small High School 


HAT are the pressures, often 

conflicting, which bear upon the 
organization of a curriculum for a small 
high school, and what is the resultant 
administrative dilemma ? 

In common with administrators of 
other schools, the principal of a small 
high school tries to attack curriculum 
problems only after defining his phi- 
losophy of education—what, as it seems 
to him, the school system, and his school 
as a part of it, can and should be ex- 
pected to accomplish. There has been 
no dearth of words about this, in print 
and out, in recent decades, but the ques- 
tion is neither settled nor, probably, 
likely to be. It requires constant re- 
examination, for in a democracy, above 
all, there is no more important problem. 

In the graduate school of education 
from which he has emerged, our princi- 
pal has recognized the existence of sev- 
eral viewpoints regarding educational 
goals and has perhaps been encouraged 
to choose one among them as sanctioned 
by the best contemporary opinion. He 
no doubt expects to be guided by the 
formulation worked out by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, which 
emphasizes such principles as education 
for all, choice of goals by students them- 
selves as they become able to choose 
them, careful attention to individual 
capabilities, codperative living in the 
school, and adaptation of program to 
students’ needs and interests, without 
neglecting the use of the traditional 
disciplines which have produced trained 
intelligence in the past. He respects 
the Harvard Committee’s program of 
“general education” in its perhaps more 
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4 As secondary education enrolls an 
increasing proportion of the total ado- 
lescent population, a serious dilemma 
is imposed upon the small high 
school. Although a majority of its pu- 
pils will never attend college, the 
minority who will must be prepared 
to do so. How far can the needs of 
the remainder be served through the 
limited staff-time and facilities? Dif- 
ficult choices must be made, involv- 
ing sacrifices on one side or both. The 
situation and its problems are well 
described in this article. 

Frank Lucas is principal of the 
Amador Valley Joint Union High 
School at Pleasanton. His school is 
typical of the many in the state 
with enrollments under 300. He has 
struggled directly with the problems 
he describes. 





limited sphere, and he will have plenty 
of opportunities to observe the “water- 
ing down” and “atomization” of the 
curriculum of which that committee 
complains. He knows that the newest 
viewpoints in education are not neces- 
sarily harmonious with one another and 
that in any case they demand an ex- 
tremely varied and flexible curriculum, 
and he knows that the traditional con- 
cept of the school as enshrined by the 
Harvard Committee will have numbers 
of devotees among the parents of his 
students, if not on the school board. 
He takes this conflict into the field with 
him, and he encounters numberless 
practical pressures when he gets there. 
Somewhat jostled by these pressures, 
the principal may formulate a philoso- 
phy and try to build a curriculum on 
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it, but he will never be sure that his 
decision ought to be final—even without 
trying to adjust to the accelerating rate 
of change in our social institutions—and 
moreover he will encounter infinitely 
varied difficulties in carrying it out. 


HE concept of the child-centered 
school, bent on identifying and 
nurturing individual aptitudes and in 
general making the most of every child’s 
endowment, whatever its type, conflicts 
with the old-fashioned notion of the 
subject-centered school, in which a 
single fixed intellectual diet was spooned 
out to all comers, and woe to any pupils 
so stubborn or short-sighted as to refuse 
it. It is probably a mistake for educators 
to suppose that only the least-informed 
laymen protest the decline of the 3 R’s. 
Some members of every community, 
some educators, too, who are very con- 
vinced and sincere, are against what 
they call the “frills” of modern edu- 
cation and in favor of intensified dis- 
cipline, with—at the high school level— 
a good stiff program of mathematics, 
science, language, and English compo- 
sition and literature for everyone. How- 
ever, advocates of the 3 R’s are perhaps 
especially numerous in the communi- 
ties surrounding small high schools, and 
they voice their opinions, education in 
such communities being everyone’s per- 
sonal affair. Influencing them to change 
their minds is a slow, uncertain process. 
Moreover, this viewpoint markedly 
affects the curriculum of the small high 
school not only because some of the 
articulate parents cling to the ideas 
about education they grew up with, but 
because somewhat the same notion may 
be said to be embodied in the college pre- 
paratory requirements.* The colleges 





* Whatever efforts have been made by some 
institutions of higher learning to liberalize 
their requirements, the effects of the changes 
have appeared but little in the curriculum 
offerings of the small high school. A reason 
apart from legal requirements for this is that 
since the war the pressure on the physical 
capacities of the colleges has been so great 
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and universities cannot be expected to 
waste time on students who are unable 
to do the academic work of their cur- 
ricula and they have, as everyone knows, 
tried to insure obtaining the right kind 
of matriculants by demanding satisfac- 
tory performance in the main academic 
branches at the high-school level. The 
high schools are thus obliged by law to 
maintain a program enabling students 
to meet college entrance requirements. 
One basis upon which high schools are 
rated—one which is very significant to 
parents who think their children are 
college material—is by the college suc- 
cess or failure of their graduates who 
have gone on. The pressure is great 
upon all high schools to maintain an 
active and effective college-prep pro- 
gram with high standards of achieve- 
ment. The standards indeed are not 
usually attainable by all the students 
who want college or whose parents want 
it for them. In any case, only a small 
percentage of the graduates of any high 
school do actually go to college, and in 
the small high school the result is a 
major dilemma. A discouraged cur- 
riculum planner for a high school with 
an enrollment of 75 to 100 may feel the 
alternatives he faces are two: college 
preparation for everyone, or individual 
instruction for everyone. 


HE junior colleges have made it 

possible for many high school 
graduates who would like to go to col- 
lege but have not completed the require- 
ments to repair their deficiencies. It is 
somewhat surprising how much use is 
made of junior colleges to this end, since 
a good many educators at the junior 
college level do not regard this as the 
principal contribution the junior college 





that they have all been obliged to pick and 
choose among applicants, Naturally even those 
colleges which have been disposed to allow 
some latitude in college preparation have 
shown a tendency to require adherence to the 
traditional requirements under these condi- 
tions. 
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should make to education. Instead they 
see junior-college education as the cap- 
stone to be placed upon the training of 
that majority who have no professional 
ambitions. In times of peace, job oppor- 
tunities show a long-term tendency not 
to increase in proportion to the popu- 
lation, because of the continuing intro- 
duction of new types of labor-saving 
machinery, and the years young people 
may spend in school become correspond- 
ingly longer. Therefore, many young- 
sters who have been ready for the world 
of work at the end of high school may 
be expected to attend junior colleges, if 
they are readily available, more or less 
in the spirit of having nothing better 
to do. However, junior colleges—and 
trade schools, another terminal possi- 
bility—will be rejected by large numbers 
of graduates of the small high schools 
simply because such schools are not 
located where the youngsters may at- 
tend them without leaving home. 


Two ideas important in this con- 
nection also add disproportionately to 
the problems of the curriculum maker 
in the small high school: general edu- 
cation on the one hand, vocational train- 
ing on the other. The young person who 
will finish his formal schooling either in 
high school or junior college needs to 
know both how to earn a living and how 
to live. Ideally, the school will not only 
equip him with a trade, but will stir 
his imagination and fling open before 
him the great horizons of man’s achieve- 
ment to make him a richer personality 
and a better citizen of his nation and 
the world. This is a large order for the 


curriculum planner in the small high 
school. 


HUS far in this discussion only the 
most incidental mention has been 
made of an educational responsibility 
which is certainly fundamental, that is, 
the responsibility to contribute to the 
development of a competent, informed, 
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and appreciative citizenry. In 1950 no 
one can consider the problem of de- 
mocracy versus totalitarianism a remote 
theoretical issue. Democracy is clearly 
being put to the supreme test. Every 
young person in the United States must 
not only know how democracy works, 
he must know clearly and specifically 
what part in it he may as a citizen per- 
form and he should have the will to do 
it. When the school tries to develop to 
the utmost the abilities and capabilities 
of each individual student, it has in view 
not only his self-realization and per- 
sonal happiness, but his contribution to 
the social scheme Americans are com- 
mitted to, namely, democracy. 


VEN if the curriculum planner 

could provide work to foster the 
individual aptitudes of all the diverse 
young personalities his school contained, 
he would still be puzzled to define the 
means—in his school—to educate for 
citizenship. He can provide a college 
preparatory course, which has been 
clearly defined for him; he can organize 
courses in the 3 R’s—or their equiva- 
lent at the high school level—and in vo- 
cational education, because the aims of 
all of these are well defined, almost 
tangible, but to teach democratic liv- 
ing—tolerance, open-mindedness, re- 
sistance to coercion but willingness to 
codperate, respect for law, awareness of 
the public interest as against the inter- 
ests of individuals and blocs, and all the 
other components of good citizenship— 
is no simple process, and it will long 
perplex the organizers of education at 
all levels. 

The curriculum maker must also con- 
sider the provisions of the Education 
Code. Perhaps in an effort to insure 
the State of an educational program that 
will provide a healthy, clear-thinking 
citizenry, familiar with the language, 
history and tradition of the nation, the 
legislators, over the years, have elabo- 
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rated some specifications for the high 
school curriculum. Although the terms 
in which the requirements have been 
stated have usually been somewhat gen- 
eral nevertheless requirements they are, 
and thus another factor in the dilemma 
of the curriculum planner. The latest 
legal requirement, driver education, is 
more specific than most others. Its 
aims—to reduce automobile accidents 
and develop good citizenship on the 
streets and highways—educators can 
certainly concur in, and most of them 
agree that the high school can make a 
contribution to attaining them. But how 
many weeks should the course con- 
sume? Should it include behind-the- 
wheel training, in which year should it 
be given, or—in the small high school— 
may two classes be given the course to- 
gether in alternate years? Such as these 
are the questions that may be raised by 
a relatively simple legal requirement. 


heared aden as far as they are 
agricultural, are perhaps a par- 
ticular problem of rural and small-town 
schools. They, as well as other trans- 
fers, want to proceed through school at 
the normal pace, but each school they 
attend has solved its curriculum prob- 
lems differently, and the programs of 
no two of the high schools are synchro- 
nized. Even when course offerings are 
substantially the same they are not pre- 
sented at the same stage or in the same 
way in the several schools. The cur- 
riculum of the large high school can 
be kaleidoscopically varied, and any 
number of sections can be offered in 
any subject for students at any level, so 
that transfers need have little trouble in 
picking up the broken threads of their 
schooling, but no such possibilities exist 
for small high schools. To cite a per- 
sonal experience: During the fall se- 
mester 1949, two students came to us 
who had attended school in Texas, 
Maryland, and two other towns in Cali- 
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fornia during the semester. One was a 
senior and intended to graduate in June, 
but she had only been able to carry 
two courses and Physical Education 
throughout the full 18-week period. 
Adjusting to these young people is no 
small problem, especially if you are com- 
mitted to the philosophy of meeting indi- 
vidual needs. 


fe iy are asked to imagine the plight 
of the administrator of a small high 
school, with severely restricted re- 
sources, trying to satisfy the most im- 
portant of the pressures. The particu- 
lar interests of 90 students, which he 
is very keen to satisfy, sort out into such 
things as 3 candidates for Trigonome- 
try, 2 for Advanced Homemaking, 2 
for Spanish 3, and 1 each for Librarian- 
ship and Stagecraft. He conducts a 
never-ending quest for teachers—he 
can employ no more than six—who 
among them will be qualified to do a 
competent job in all the solid college- 
preparatory subjects, run thorough- 
going mechanical and agricultural shops, 
keep up interest in music, drama, and 
the school annual, turn out sportsman- 
like and well-drilled teams in all the 
sports, and oversee all the extracurricu- 
lar activities the students insist they 
have “always had.” Then, when he gets 
right down to cases and starts making 
a schedule of classes for 90 students 
with 90 different programs, to meet six 
teachers in 42 courses (each teacher 
perforce teaching seven periods a day), 
the work is as intricate as watchmaking. 
The principal, though, when he wipes 
his streaming brow and calls it finished, 
will have none of a jeweler’s certainty 
that it is right. 

Now the principal views the matter 
by classes. He has 16 seniors. Of this 
number, two may go to college, four or 
five will be married in not much more 
than a year, and the rest will need em- 
ployment—in what assorted fields, it is 
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a little difficult to gauge, since some of 
them will leave the home community 
to seek it. Few learning experiences 
will have common appeal or usefulness 
for all these seniors. We can justify a 
common program in physical education 
(boys and girls separate, of course), 
a common program in social studies if 
we provide such a course as Senior 
Problems or Family-Life Education, 
possibly a common program in arts, 
crafts, and music. Beyond this it is 
every student for himself, his aptitudes 
and interests the paramount consider- 
ation, we hope. 


OR the freshmen, on the contrary, 

it is much easier to justify a sub- 
stantial group of common learnings. 
Elementary-school graduates have not 
reached the level of maturity necessary 
for participation in our democratic so- 
ciety. Political, social, and moral con- 
cepts still need clarification and fortifi- 
cation at this level, and there must be an 
effort to expand the achievement of all 
the freshmen in the fields of Language, 
Arts, Science, Social Studies, and 
Mathematics. Of course, they share 
physical education. Neither in ele- 
mentary school nor here do we imagine 
all students to have equal abilities, but 
adaptation is generally within the 
framework of a fairly fixed program. 
In short, individuals at this level are 
not encouraged to specialize. 


Programs for sophomores and 
juniors are obviously stages between 
the extremes, and will have character- 
istics of both in different degree. 

If the principal will undertake with 
his board a fundamental analysis of cur- 
riculum problems, they will have to de- 
bate what type of learning experiences 
students will need for life adjustment, 
how much of it is essential to insure 
understanding, and at what level the 
most use can be made of it. Such an 
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analysis will, in practice, leave out of 
account some of the pressures we have 
mentioned, but suppose it reaches some 
sort of practical, we hope also cogent, 
conclusion. There will ensue a period 
of as many as five, even ten, years of 
curriculum adjustment, since the pro- 
grams of students already in school 
must not be entirely disorganized, and 
teachers, classrooms, equipment (per- 
haps the budget) must all be eased 
gently into the new order. 

Suppose it is done. The job of edu- 
cation in that high school may have been 
improved, but codrdination with other 
schools of the same or higher level is 
in a more parlous state than ever. The 
student who transfers to another high 
school is baffled in trying to hook on 
his old school’s carefully evolved, quite 
individual program to that of his new 
school. The one who goes on to a 13th 
grade must undergo credit evaluation, 
during which he may begin to wonder 
whether he has stolen his diploma. 

In this context the dilemma of the 
small high school staffs may be viewed 
as twofold: first, their own difficulties 
in defining the learning experiences use- 
ful in common to all youth, those useful 
to youth in their particular locality, and 
those contributing to achievement of 
special goals of youth; second, the 
failure of more advanced institutions 
to re-orient in order logically to follow 
up the work of the high school. 


HE teacher in this difficult situ- 

ation deserves more mention. In 
California it is rapidly becoming easier 
to find qualified secondary-school teach- 
ers. It is even becoming easier to find 
teachers with sufficiently varied skills 
and a large enough fund of enthusiasm 
to serve the small high school compe- 
tently. These are programs of two 
teachers I know: One teaches three 
different classes of English, two of 
which are in two sections each, and two 
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of drama, a total of seven scheduled 
classes. But besides this she must pro- 
duce the school annual with student 
help, produce a senior play, act as ad- 
visor to one of the classes and the drama 
club, plan the assemblies, supervise at 
least two dances during the year. She 
has also been called upon to participate 
in curriculum planning, new methods of 
reporting to parents, and the develop- 
ment of a faculty-wide functional guid- 
ance program. Another teacher teaches 
three years of Spanish, one of English, 
Family Life Education, is dean of girls 
(two free periods for this), faculty 
sponsor of the Spanish club, the honor 
society, and C.S.F. She also works on 
the usual administrative committees. 

These teachers belong to a faculty of 
twelve. In a still smaller high school 
they might not teach more numerous 
courses, but they would certainly have 
even more varied extracurricular as- 
signments. The school day is limited, 
but not so, apparently, the leisure time 
or surplus energy which a teacher may 
be expected freely to devote to serving 
his students. 


INCE we have generally come to 

think of high school education in 
terms of small packages of work a se- 
mester or two in length, to make a cur- 
riculum function is to reduce it to these 
units. Manipulating these packages so 
as to make them available to the students 
who need or want them is scheduling, 
and many are the disappointments it 
produces. The small high school has dis- 
covered that the larger the number of 
teacher periods in a day the easier the 
task of working out student programs. 
For example, if the day is divided into 
six periods and seven teachers are em- 
ployed it is theoretically possible to 
offer forty-two courses. If the same 
number of teachers teach eight periods, 
then fifty-six courses can be offered. Of 
course, the school day is the same length 
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in both cases. There are instances in 
which high school administrators have 
divided the day into nine periods in 
order to present an acceptable “variety 
of courses.” One visualizes a principal 
frenziedly emptying the classrooms 
every 20 minutes in his herculean effort 
to give each student the program he 
wants. 

In the elementary school a given 
group of youngsters is kept together 
with one or more teachers working out 
their educational activities. Pupils 
nowadays are rarely “kept back,” and 
conflicts or omissions in a pupil’s pro- 
gram are unheard of. In high school it 
is quite another story. Freshmen are 
found to have various degrees of readi- 
ness for some of the high school work. 
Some promptly undertake algebra and 
Spanish, while others must delay. Some 
will experience failure and must repeat 
work, if the subject is cumulative, be- 
fore going on. Though some courses are 
open to all students in the school, others 
are only for particular groups or levels. 
Some are legally required at some speci- 
fied time while others, legally required, 
are without limitation as to time. Driver 
education, as we have already men- 
tioned, is a new legal requirement just 
now being worked into the curriculum. 
The unbending policies in vocational 
agriculture can. be a particular source 
of difficulty. 


ve basic procedures are available 
in scheduling classes or program- 
ming students. You may begin with the 
programming, allowing students to out- 
line proposed courses of study with no 
regard for the times and places at which 
classes will be offered. Then, when all 
students have turned in programs, you 
may cut and try, working out the 
schedule to accommodate them. Alter- 
natively, you may make out a schedule 
of classes and let each student sign up 
for a program which he and his coun- 
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selor have been able to draw out of the 
fixed schedule. Both methods have 
merit and have been found to be work- 
able, but the latter is more general in 
the larger small high school. 

Harried by all the difficulties, an ad- 
ministrator finds trouble enough in or- 
ganizing the day into neat little time 
blocks for each student, meeting re- 
quirements for graduation and college 
entrance and trying to satisfy vocational 
needs, even if the student has no highly 
individual tastes. Indeed, it is such a 
defeating sort of job to organize a 
modern secondary education for 75 or 
100 or 200 young people that it is no 
wonder we usually find in the small 
high school a preponderantly college- 
preparatory program with physical edu- 
cation and a dash of homemaking, agri- 
culture, shop, and music. We must sadly 
observe that whatever efforts have been 
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to replace worn-out learning experi- 
ences with more up-to-date, pertinent, 
or graphic ones, they have probably 
changed the overall picture very little. 


N summary, undoubtedly some of the 

pressures contributing to the cur- 
riculum dilemma have genuine impor- 
tance and must be considered. The 
claims of others, if really examined, 
would turn out not to be substantiated. 
Our educators and interested lay people 
need to take up the task of organizing 
the hierarchy of demands on secondary 
education so that all the high schools, 
small and large, may put first things 
first. Leadership is in great demand and 
objective thinking at a premium, but 
until the slow, arduous job is under- 
taken little state-wide progress can be 
expected. A chronic state of dilemma 
should never be accepted by educators 


made to alter course content in order as the pattern for our high schools. 





What Education Beyond High School? 


What sort of education beyond the high school level should this country offer 
to all future citizens? This is a broad subject which has already engendered con- 
siderable controversy and, unless I am much mistaken, will engender more, and 
even become entangled with still wider social and political problems. Among the 
changing needs of society to which I earlier referred is the ever-increasing demand 
for advanced education on the part of the citizens of a democracy in a technological 
civilization. Furthermore, as I pointed out in my report of three years ago, one of 
the consequences of the influx of veterans into our colleges and universities was 
certain to be a demand for similar opportunities for the next generation of non- 
veterans. The success of those who attended college under the so-called G, I. Bill 
has raised the old question with renewed force: Who should go to college in the 
United States and who should pay the educational bill? In any discussion of these 
and related questions it is important to remember the wide differences which 
already exist between colleges and universities, and the possibility of increasing 
the diversity of our education still further. In particular many educators feel that 
a rapid expansion of two-year local terminal colleges is the answer to the in- 
creasing demand for education beyond the high school.—President Conant’s An- 
nual Report. 





Secondary School Camping 


ND so you want to start a school 
camp for your junior and senior 
high students? Good. The responsibili- 
ties of the schools, homes, and churches 
to our teen-agers seem more evident 
than ever before. This is true especially 
in our cities, as we have been reminded 
of over and over again, where healthy 
outlets for teen-agers often seem in- 
sufficient. Much planning is being done 
by organizations to care for the needs 
of the secondary school students. Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. groups, re- 
ligious organizations are reporting 
greater effort to reach teen-agers in 
their programs. It is of interest to note 
the concern our National Congress is 
giving this matter in the present session. 
Already five bills have been introduced 
to reactivate the Civilian Conservation 
Corps program in some form to provide 
employment and constructive activity 
for boys over 15. California’s need for 
a dynamic program for teen-agers seems 
even more acute than elsewhere because 
of insufficient school buildings and 
large-sized classes as a result of the tre- 
mendous growth in population. 
A school camp’s contribution toward 
a dynamic school program for teen- 
agers is infinite. Here at camp is a great 
opportunity for the teen-ager to plan, 
to create, to participate, to follow his 
own interests under skilled guidance, 
and all with a minimum of pressure, 
Here is abundant opportunity to make 
his instruction more meaningful. Its 
possibilities for such groups as science 
and social science are obvious, for cre- 
ative drama groups, music groups, for 
language classes to practice their lan- 


q By EDWIN E. PUMALA 





4 A reassuring trend in secondary 
school practices of recent years has 
been the increasing use of “labora- 
tory” experiences outside the school 
itself. Many phases of citizenship, 
health, and economic understanding 
become more vital when experienced 
in their natural environment. The 
growing popularity of directed camp- 
ing experiences reflects this trend. 
The problems involved as well as 
the educational values attainable are 
here set forth by a leader in this 
field. 

Edwin E. Pumala has an unusual 
background of training and experi- 
ence. His matster’s degree was 
earned at the University of Minne- 
sota, and he served for five years as 
teacher and high school principal in 
that state. Then followed seven years 
as Camp Director for the School 
Camping Program in Michigan spon- 
sored by the Kellogg Foundation. For 
the past five years he has been Camp 
Director for the San Diego City- 
County Camp Commission, and has 
supervised the program in which 
18,000 pupils have participated. 





guage in a natural living situation, for 
industrial arts classes, journalism 
classes, and art classes. Class groups 
and heterogeneous groups may benefit 
as well, with each individual choosing 
and planning the activities of his own 
desires. And, of course, camp provides 
opportunity for group living, as valuable 
an experience as any the student can 
receive, 

Grossmont High School in San Diego 
at the beginning of the school year had 
an encampment of advisors and student 
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leaders of various organizations to plan 
the year’s activities, aims and objectives 
of each organization. Here, in the natu- 
ral unhurried setting of camp, time was 
taken to plan and codrdinate the pro- 
grams thoroughly, and to discuss prob- 
lems, all with a maximum of student 
participation. Of great value, too, was 
the camaraderie established among ad- 
visors and student leaders over camp 
meals, hikes and activities, and the co- 
ordination made poSsible for the extra- 
curricular activities of the school not 
only through specific planning at those 
camp meetings, but through a real ac- 
quaintance established with leaders and 
advisors of other groups as well as their 
own. 


Sak DIEGO High School capital- 
ized on the nearness of San Diego 
to Mexico by inviting groups of boys 
and girls from Tijuana to participate 
in its camp program. One of the im- 
portant outcomes of this encampment, 
as was hoped, was an appreciation of 
the interests and customs between the 
two nationalities. 

And what about finances? San Diego 
met its financial problem by encouraging 
financial participation of as many agen- 
cies as possible. The City and County 
passed a joint ordinance establishing a 
Camp Commission to be the govern- 
ing body of the camp, its membership 
to include the City Superintendent of 
Schools, County Superintendent of 
Schools, a member of the San Diego 
City Council, a member of the San 
Diego County Board of Supervisors, 
and the president of the Ninth District 
Congress of P.T.A. The provision to 
have representative members from these 
organizations serve on the Camp Com- 
mission helps to assure the backing of 
the groups they represent. It has been 
the financial policy of the Camp Com- 
mission to have the City and County 
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governments be responsible for capital 
outlay and maintenance costs, the par- 
ticipating city and county schools be re- 
sponsible for the cost of instruction, and 
the families be responsible for the food, 
its preparation, and the salary of a 
public health nurse. Then the Camp 
Commission invites the support of indi- 
viduals and organizations to provide ad- 
ditional support by way of camperships 
for those youngsters who cannot afford 
to pay the fee, and for all supplemen- 
tary needs. 

To encourage financial participation 
by many organizations it is important 
that the camp be made available for 
other purposes than school camping 
whenever the camp is not in use for 
school purposes. In San Diego, during 
the summer months, the school camps 
are used by the City and County Recre- 
ational Departments, church groups, 
P.T.A.-sponsored family encampments, 
and a crippled children’s organization. 
On week-ends the camp is used by 
organizations relating to youth work, 
home economists, welfare workers, 
school administrators, teachers, and 
churches. These additional participants 
in the program add income as well as 
contributions to the welfare of the chil- 
dren. Thus, San Diego’s school camp 
is in reality a community camp, and its 
finances are not borne by the school 
alone. 


Hew about the buildings and the 
site for the camp? It would be 
the exceptional community which could 
finance immediately the construction of 
a full-sized camp and auxiliary build- 
ings. It may be well to make use of 
existing facilities before venturing into 
a full-scale building program. Many 
private and organizational camp people 
are anxious to have their camps used 
during the school year. They feel it will 
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be possible to have the schools use their 
facilities in such a manner that both 
parties will benefit mutually by the 
arrangement. Long Beach purchased 
an established Y.W.C.A. camp 50 miles 
from the city and has had a successful 
school camp program for the past two 
years. Culver City leased a Boy Scout 
camp for the school year and is carry- 
ing on a fine school camp program this 
year. San Diego leased several former 
C.C.C. buildings on two sites located 
approximately 50 and 70 miles from 
San Diego.* (It is generally agreed that 
the site should not be more than 100 
miles from the city for maximum bene- 
fit and ease of operation.) 


# Boor interest of private, organiza- 
tional, and religious camps in the 
school camping program was shown 
recently at the Pacific Camping Feder- 
ation Conference held at Asilomar this 
spring. This Conference, whose mem- 
bership is composed of all organizations, 
private, public, and religious, having 
camps in the Western states, passed a 
resolution encouraging the State De- 
partment of Education, the California 
Recreation Commission, and the schools 
to develop school camping. It is their 
wish to offer all the assistance possible 
in the establishment of school camps. 
It is important that their many years 
of camping experience be a source of 
counsel, 

And where are camp leaders to be 
found who will direct the program? An 
axiom of camping people is that good 
leadership makes the camp and not the 
buildings or site. Careful selection of 
the persons who are to be given the re- 
sponsibility of initiating the camp pro- 
gram is of utmost importance. Every 
school staff undoubtedly has a number 





* One of these is an elementary school camp 
in operation since March, 1946, 
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of teachers who have had experience in 
directing or counseling in organizational 
camps during summer months. Then, 
too, schools and universities are includ- 
ing camp training in their curriculum. 
In California, Fresno, San Jose, San 
Francisco, and San Diego State Col- 
leges are this year offering special camp 
leadership training. Many of the state 
universities and some private schools 
are offering a wider program of instruc- 
tion for the training of camp leaders. 
Dr. L. B. Sharp, Director of Life 
Camps, New York City, has for more 
than ten years offered a camp leader- 
ship training course in an actual fron- 
tier camp environment. Any of these 
camp leader training centers would be 
good sources for securing leaders. And 
not to be overlooked is the teacher whose 
temperament, variety of interests and 
hobbies, and enjoyment of youth would 
make her a good camp leader. And 
there are excellent camp directors and 
counselors to be found outside of the 
teaching profession who have had ex- 
perience and training in organizational 
and private camps themselves. 

And now for some of the experiences 
of a secondary school camp, that of San 
Diego. The San Diego program is not 
offered as a model, for the first year 
and a half of operation has been an ex- 
ploratory one. 


a addition to the Camp Commission 
mentioned before, those responsible 
for the camping program are the Camp 
Steering Committee, the Camping Di- 
rector of the Camp Commission, and the 
camp staff itself. The Camp Steering 
Committee is composed of representa- 
tives from the participating schools. It 
has the responsibility for camp program 
development, its evaluation, prepara- 
tion of instructional materials, and gen- 
eral development of documentation of 
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the program.”* The Camping Director 
is the executive secretary of the Camp 
Commission and is given the responsi- 
bility of carrying out its policies, The 
Palomar Mountain Camp Staff consists 
of a camp director and three camp 
counselors, who are San Diego City 
School teachers assigned to the camp. 
In addition, there is a cook, kitchen 
helper, and a maintenance man. 


Ave the Camp Commission had 
obtained the necessary capital and 
leased its buildings and site at Palo- 
mar Mountain, the Commission ini- 
tiated a high school work experience 
program with funds granted by the 
County Board of Supervisors to reno- 
vate the camp. The high school princi- 
pals and teachers believed that the 
work-experience program had merit. 
Two-week encampments were held. 
Each day, with the exception of Sun- 
day, was divided into four hours of 
work experience and four hours of 
supervised study on assignments pre- 
pared by their instructors. The boys re- 
ceived a total of thirty dollars for their 
work. Twenty dollars of their pay pro- 
vided for their stay at camp, and ten 
dollars the boys took home. The work- 
experience program continued for six 
months. In that time the boys dug a 
sewer system for the camp, prepared 
foundations and tent platforms for 
twenty tents and dug a water line to the 
main buildings, renovated several of the 


21James Mitchell Clarke, The Ouyamaca 
Story: A Record in Pictures of San “iiego’s 
City-Coun School Camp. Prepared for the 
San Diego City-County Ae Commission un- 
der direction of the Camp Steering 
Committee, 1948, through the generosity of — 
Rosenberg Foundation of San Francisco, 
Diego, California: San Teco nat Mic — 
Camp Commission, 1948. is illus- 
trated booklet may be te 634 from the 
Camping Trust Fund, c/o Camp Commission, 
405 Civic Center, San Diego 1, for 30 cents. 

2 The committee has prepared a 35-minute 
moving gure in color with sound entitled 
Canqine = alifornia’s Pilot —— 

film may be ordered from 

Productions, Robert Montague, = Bancroft 
St., San Diego, California, at a oh ce of $225. 
It = also be rented from San iego County 

Camping Trust Fund, c/o Camp Com- 
pa nes A 405 Civic Center, San Diego Cali- 
— at a rental fee of $5 plus shipping 

arges. 
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buildings, and cleared the site of débris. 
The county Public Works Department 
supervised their work on the camp. 

Last May an experiment in junior 
high school camping was undertaken. 
The facilities limited the program to 
having only one sex at a time. In order 
to provide all schools with the oppor- 
tunity of participating in and experi- 
menting with the opportunities of the 
camping program, a short three-day en- 
campment was advised by the Camp 
Steering Committee. One group of 
campers leaves on Monday morning 
and returns Wednesday evening. A sec- 
ond group leaves Wednesday morning 
and returns Friday evening. The maxi- 
mum number of children that can be 
accommodated at one time is 40, Later 
in the year, the high school was included 
in the program. 

It was found that in promoting the 
program, complete instructional mate- 
rial should be prepared for the campers, 
parents, teachers and administrators 
to achieve understanding, appreciation, 
and full utilization of the camp program. 
Whenever possible, teacher excursions 
to the camp were arranged previous to 
her encampment, for whenever the 
teachers were enthusiastic about the 
camp and its program, the students re- 
flected her enthusiasm. 


REAT interest and specific plans 

for initiating secondary school 
camping has been noted throughout the 
United States. This year the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation donated a grant to the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion for the promotion of secondary 
school camping. San Diego State Col- 
lege is holding a two-week summer work 
shop at Palomar Mountain Camp espe- 
cially for those interested in secondary 
school camping. Twenty $50 scholar- 
ships are offered to encourage partici- 
pation. These scholarships were made 
possible by the Kellogg Foundation 


grant. 


Conservation: The People’s 


Business 


¢ em first state regional conference 
on Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources was held at Pasadena City Col- 
lege, Pasadena, California, February 
16-18, 1950. The conference was called 
by Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Cosponsors with 
the State Department of Education 
were the State Department of Natural 
Resources, the California Conservation 
Council and the Pasadena City Schools. 

The attendance greatly exceeded the 
expectations of those who planned the 
conference. More than six hundred 
registered as official representatives of 
various fields of conservation in both 
governmental and non-governmental 
agencies and local codperating civic 
groups. City, county and state school 
officials rolled up a very good total re- 
presentation for education. City colleges 
sent student delegates and the Pasadena 
City Schools featured student-elected 
delegates from social studies and science 
classes. These students acted as ob- 
servers and reporters for their respec- 
tive classes. 

Superintendent Simpson in opening 
the conference said that the purpose of 
the conference was to provide an op- 
portunity for conscientious citizens to 
come together and give serious attention 
to one of the major challenges of our 
time. He pointed to the fact that “the 
need of the people of California for water 
alone is sufficient for us to review our 
use of the State’s natural resources and 
to call forth a program of intelligent 
democratic action in the field of con- 
servation. 

“We are not seeking merely to create 
better conditions for the seedlings in the 
forest, better channels for water in its 
flow from mountains to the sea, better 


By RODNEY ELLSWORTH 
q By J. RAYMOND HAWORTH 





4q The conference on conservation, de- 
scribed in this report, was an epochal 
event in California education. The 
organizations participating, the com- 
prehensive planning, and the charac- 
ter of the discussions all gave a new 
importance and cogency to the des- 
perate need for vigorous action. Sen- 
timental programs on Arbor Day will 
not suffice, and the problems demand 
earnest and well-planned attention in 
the secondary schools. The entire con- 
ference provided such an admirable 
pattern for use elsewhere that Mr. 
Ellsworth was asked to prepare this 
comprehensive report. He was as- 
sisted by suggestions from J. R. 
Haworth who helped plan the pro- 
gram. Permission was given to quote 
the closing portions of the address of 
Dr. Willard Goslin, an outstanding 
educational leader. 

Rodney Ellsworth has been an en- 
thusiastic advocate of realistice con- 
servation measures since his early 
services in Yosemite thirty years ago. 
and has taught extension courses on 
that subject for teachers both in the 
San Francisco and Los Angeles areas. 
He was co-chairman of the confer- 
ence on which this article reports. 





balance of essential minerals in our 
soils. What we seek, truly, is an under- 
standing on the part of the public of the 
need for wise use of resources and the 
urgency of raising the standards of our 
practices in order to achieve a better way 
of life for our people. 

“We want our children to continue to 
know what it is to live in a land of 
plenty. We have awakened to what our 
mission must be if our democratic so- 
ciety is to continue to enjoy the splendid 
benefits of a favorable environment for 
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man_on the land. We recognize the need 
to teach our children the urgent nature 
of conservation problems. We recognize 
that they will not respect our teaching 
if we ourselves fail in practicing the 
wise use we recommend and endorse.” * 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST CENTURY 


California stands today on the thresh- 
old of her second century. If her second 
century of statehood is like the first, life 
in California can not continue to be good. 
H. D. Gwinn? Has summarized the 
ominous signs of California’s diminish- 
ing resources. Max Stern® also has 
raised the question of California’s next 
hundred years. 

“Exact statistics covering the State’s 
earlier years are lacking, but estimates 
have been made to indicate that Califor- 
nia has paid a staggering price for its 
century of progress. Billions of dollars 
of irreplaceable wealth have vanished 
through overgrazing, preventable brush 
and forest fires, ruinous get-rich-quick 
logging, hydraulic and dredge gold min- 
ing, wasteful use of oil, gas and ground 
water, stream and beach pollution, and 
other prodigal practices.” * 

Perhaps the blackest chapter in the 
State’s mining history is the operation 
of “doodlebugs.” These are huge drag- 
line dredgers that scoop up fertile river 
bottom soil and leave in the very places 
where there was once life-giving soil un- 
sightly piles of sterile gravel. Anyone 
who flys the length of the Great Interior 
Valley can look down upon the awesome 
sight of miles upon miles of devastation 
as they cross the Merced, the Tuolumne, 
the Stanislaus, the Calaveras, the Moke- 
lumne, the American, the Bear, the 
Yuba, and the Feather rivers. 

In the first hundred years California 


1 Supt. Simpson’s address is printed in full in 
the April issue of the California Journal of 
Elementary Education. 

? Gwinn, H. D.. “Let’s Get Serious About 
Conservation” California Journal of Secondary 
ton tee . Vol. 24, No. 6 (October) pp. 360- 

*Stern. Max, “California’s Next Hundred 
Years” The Atlantic, Vol. 184, No. 3 (Septem- 
ber) pp. 58-57, 1949. 

3 Tbid., p. 53. 
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has gone through about fifty per cent of 
her virgin stand of timber! A 1945 legis- 
lative committee reported that the re- 
maining stand of the State’s virgin tim- 
ber at the present rate of use would 
“certainly not last more than fifty years, 
in many places a great deal less.’’* 

If we regard timber as a crop man- 
aged so as to insure successive crops 
after the present crop is harvested, the 
timber famine facing us can be averted. 
Forester Woodbridge Metcalf of the 
University of California is authority for 
the claims that if all the commercially 
operated forests in California were sci- 
entifically logged and managed, Califor- 
nia would be able to grow the six billion 
board feet of lumber the State is annu- 
ally consuming. 

California is ambitious to increase the 
State’s population. How can we make 
our farm and grazing lands more pro- 
ductive if we continue old methods of 
soil exhaustion and old practices which 
have already caused the loss of 3 million 
acres of life-giving top soil ? 

Obviously, we can not look forward 
to the continued flow of the blessings 
of the good earth, on the one hand, while 
on the other, we exhaust our soil pro- 
ductivity. Obviously, we cannot con- 
tinue to enjoy prosperity, and at the 
same time, persist in carrying on prac- 
tices that insure poor lands and poor 
crops, low incomes and a lower standard 
of living. It must be remembered that 
the greatest number of army rejects oc- 
curred in areas of soil exhaustion. It 
must be remembered that there is a di- 
rect corollary between poor health and 
poor soil. It must be remembered that 
there is a direct linkage between the 
energy and drive of a people and soil 
productivity. 

There is no doubt about it. At the turn 
of the half century, our generation is 
standing at the crossroads. We have a 
choice. We can continue to travel down 


* Tbid., p. 55. 
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the old pathway as a spendthrift people, 
or on the other hand, we can choose the 
new pathway, the way of conservation. 

If we regard wildlife as a mother stock 
and only kill the annual increase, our 
resources of fish and game will not be 
candidates for extinction. If we embark 
upon planned use of soil resources and 
engage in soil conservation practices, we 
will not be caught with food supply 
lagging behind an uncoiling population 
and a hearty meal just a memory of a 
recent spendthrift age. 

If we follow the way of conservation, 
it will be necessary to change our habits. 
As everyone knows, it is very difficult 
to change the habits of an adult by means 
of the traditional educational pattern. 
In so far as children are concerned 
everyone knows that more satisfactory 
results will follow if the change occurs 
at the point where habits are being 
formed. This is the reason why it is so 
crucial to teach conservation in the 
schools. 


ACTION STAGE OF STATE-WIDE 
CONSERVATION EDUCATION 

Gwinn has reported the history of the 
Sub-Committee on Conservation Edu- 
cation of the California Committee for 
the study of Education. He reviewed 
the work of this Committee as they pur- 
sued their labors into the fall of 1949. 
This date marks a milepost in the history 
of conservation education in California. 
It marks the beginning of the action 
stage. It means a thirty year dream come 
true. It represents the start of a real, 
systematic, state-wide conservation pro- 
gram. 

To set the program in motion through- 
out the public schools of California, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and associates in the State Depart- 
ment of Education called the first Re- 
gional Conference on the Conservation 
of Natural Resources. The Superin- 
tendent of Pasadena City Schools, Wil- 
lard E. Goslin. was asked to head up 
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the effort and to accept the responsi- 
bility for the organization and conduct 
of the conference. As a means of further 
implementation the State Department of 
Education and the Pasadena School 
System were joined by the California 
State Department of Natural Resources 
and the California Conservation Coun- 
cil. 

In an impressive letter of November 
7, 1949, State Superintendent Simpson 
addressed all city, county and district 
superintendents of schools from Santa 
Barbara and Bakersfield south to the 
Mexican border. The conference was set 
forth as “an effort to improve public 
awareness of the need for effective ac- 
tion in the conservation and wise use 
of our natural resources. The primary 
purpose of this conference is to bring 
together all agencies and groups in the 
Southern California area who are con- 
cerned with the vital problem of the 
conservation of our natural resources, 
to plan programs of codrdinated action 
in community education. It is felt to be 
of greatest importance that not only the 
forces of public education but also those 
of federal, state, and local governmental 
agencies, business agricultural and in- 
dustrial interests and civic, social, avo- 
cational and recreational groups com- 
bine to plan the ways by which com- 
munity-wide understanding of conserva- 
tion problems may be achieved.” 

A similar letter was directed on De- 
cember 8, to the various chiefs and 
bureau heads of the natural resource 
governmental agencies in California 
operating on the federal, state, county, 
and municipal levels, and signed by 
State Director of Natural Resources, 
Warren T. Hannum. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPONENT: SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITY 
At a planning meeting of the joint 
staffs of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and Department of Natural Re- 
sources in Sacramento on October 25, 
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major decisions were made concerning 
the nature of the conference. This meet- 
ing was attended by J. Raymond Ha- 
worth and the author as representatives 
of the Pasadena City Schools. Jay Davis 
Conner emphasized that the conference 
should strive to attain objectives given 
in the report, “Proposals for a Program 
of Conservation Education for the 
Schools of California.” * 

The educational component of the 
conference was to have the same two- 
fold character. 

1. The program must develop con- 
servation education for the public 
schools from the kindergarten on- 
ward. 

2. The program must reach the gen- 
eral public through closer school 
and community relationships and 
all other effective means. 


Both programs must be part of an 
on-going process and must be continu- 
ous. It is a matter of real doubt that a 
thoroughly conservation conscious peo- 
ple will be the end-product of a program 
limited to the classroom alone. A child 
taught in school that in a free society 
the good citizen must be a conserva- 
tionist will not respect the teaching of 
his teachers if in the home and in the 
community he recognizes an attitude of 
reckless disregard for resources and ob- 
serves practices of unwise use going on 
all about him. It was decided on these 
grounds to call the conference, “Con- 
servation: The People’s Business,” and 
to so project it as to involve both school 
and community. 


PLANNING OF COMBINED STAFFS 
This being the first conference of its 
kind in California, it had many elements 
of pioneering. Some highlights of the 
' planning and organization are worthy of 
being made of record for their sug- 

gestive value for other conferences. 
In all, three meetings were held of the 
representatives of the sponsoring agen- 


* Gwinn, op. cit., p. 362. 
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cies, one in Sacramento on October 25, 
1949, and two in Pasadena on Novem- 
ber 29 and on January 17, 1950. ° 

One of the first decisions made in 
planning the conference was the division 
of responsibility between the Pasadena 
City Schools and the other sponsors. 
The Pasadena City Schools were asked 
to assume the task of the conduct of 
the conference. It was understood that 
the other sponsors would give support 
when necessary in terms of their respec- 
tive functions and render whatever aid 
they could when called upon by the Pasa- 
dena City Schools. It was deemed the 
wisest choice to set up the local school 
system as the focal point in order to have 
the conference tied in as closely as pos- 
sible with the locality and the problems 
of the region. 

Another decision having top-priority 
involved the number and choice of non- 
local speakers. Besides speakers of re- 
gional calibre, it was agreed that out- 
of-state speakers would broaden the 
perspective of the conference and 
heighten its impressive appeal. Two na- 
tional authorities were invited to make 
the trip across the continent. These were 
William Vogt, author of a famous best- 
seller, Road to Survival," and Vernon 
Gill Carter, author of Man on the Land- 
scape,® a crisp account of man’s relation 
to nature. Both men have distinguished 
themselves in their attempt to appeal to 
the people of all America. 

The selection of topics for the general 
meetings was based on an analysis of 
conservation problems that deserve first 
place because of their significance or 

*Representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education were Herbert D. Gwinn. 
Consultant in Secondary Education, Bernard 
J. Lonsdale, Consultant in Elementary Educa- 
tion and Harry J. Skelley, [oneerant in 
Audio-Visual Education ; from the State De- 
Ce ee oe ear eee ecation fee 
the California Conservation Council, Miss 


Pearl Chase and from Pasadena "y Schools, 
J. Raymond Haworth and Rodney S rth. 
™ Vogt, William Road to Survival New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., 1948 
8 Carter, Vernon Gill Man on the Landscape 
Dboys Cy on, D. C.: National Wildlife Federa- 
on, 
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their pressing nature in the region where 
the conference was held. The topic, in- 
terdependence of resources, ranks as one 
of the most basic problems of conserva- 
tion. Man everywhere needs a sense of 
the urgency of maintaining a healthy 
landscape. He needs to understand the 
critical importance of balanced relation- 
ships of soil, water, minerals, plants, 
animals, climate, temperature, slope, etc. 

Of regional problems, water is the 
most critical in Southern California. Its 
presence or absence will determine the 
future. For this reason, water was as- 
signed a prominent place providing the 
subject for an entire evening discussion. 
Of course, water would not be so critical 
a factor in Northern California and 
would be replaced by another topic of 
greater local significance. 

The program as it finally shaped itself 
up presented five general sessions, one 
organizational meeting of study group 
leaders and resource persons, and three 
study group discussion meetings apiece 
for fifteen study groups. Six luncheon 
meetings, cosponsored by local civic 
groups and two supper meetings de- 
signed to promote rapport between 
divergent groups were held.° 


STUDY GROUPS 


The field of conservation has many 
groups working in specific or limited 
fields. It is easy to stay within a group 
and miss the opportunity to share the 
thinking of a wider front. By bringing 
many individuals and groups face to 
face in an atmoshpere of free discussions 
where a give and take attitude prevailed, 
it was hoped that a broadening process 
would result. 

To bring about this desirable end, the 
study groups were arranged to breed 
a profoundly getting-together spirit. 





®*Mimeographed copies or recordings of 
these speeches may be had at cost by writing 
to the Superintendent’s Office, Pasadena City 
Schools. (If demand warrants.) 
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They were also structured so as to bring 
a scrambling of experts on soil, water, 
minerals, plants and animals. 

To further avoid any one aspect of 
conservation from dominating, non-re- 
source persons were placed as leaders of 
each group. They could play a neutral 
role. Furthermore, it is altogether fitting 
that the public schools should lend them- 
selves as the means of providing such 
an opportunity. The public schools are 
in an objective position and can scrupu- 
lously avoid sponsoring or fostering 
conservation for any pressure group. 
The schools can be fair to all sides and 
present a cross-section of interests. 

The second reason for using the study 
group device in the conference was for 
the purpose of involving the lay public. 
We have a nation suffering from specta- 
toritis, a conspicuous phenomena of our 
times. Possibly the lay public is so apa- 
thetic because it has become conditioned 
to just listening and making no effort 
on its own. During the last fifty years 
our popular culture has come to be domi- 
nated by machines. In a radio broadcast 
of the University of Chicago Round 
Table called the Rape of Culture, it was 
pointed out that the prevailing note of 
our times is this note of passivity. We 
are all like “little pitchers waiting to 
be filled ; everyone is hoping that some- 
one else will do something to him ; and 
most of us either are engaged in that 
pleasant occupation or are waiting for 
someone to do something to or for 
a 

In the study groups there is an at- 
mosphere of free exchange of viewpoint. 
Individuals speak up. If a member of 
the lay public asks a question and re- 
ceives a satisfactory answer, there is a 
feeling of involvement. As soon as the 
public gains the conviction that con- 
servation is the people’s business, it is 





*” “The Rape of Culture,” The University of 
<alenge Round Table, No. 616, January 8, 
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very probable that something will be 
done about conservation. 


The study groups were designed as 
a very important aspect of the confer- 
ence for still another reason. They would 
permit opportunity for discussion of the 
ramifications of subjects brought out at 
the general meetings. They would en- 
able the lay public to exchange informa- 
tion with well-informed specialists and 
professionals. Citizens cannot be brought 
to a point of competerice in conservation 
enlightenment and understanding unless 
they are able to distinguish propaganda 
from facts. The opportunity to have 
first-hand contact with an expert in the 
friendly atmosphere of a study group is 
important if for no other reason than 
that it helps the citizen to sift out the 
chaff of propaganda and get at the facts. 


CONSERVATION AND HUMAN WELFARE 

Superintendent Willard E. Goslin, in 
his address on “Conservation and Hu- 
man Welfare,” emphasized that “those 
of us who feel a sense of responsibility 
for the privilege of being a citizen in 
America need to buckle down through 
our schools and professions and develop 
attitudes and practices so that we can 
balance use of resources, on the one 
hand, as against their wise use, their 
restoration and replacement, on the 
other. Unless we can do this, our nation 
has nothing ahead of it but an expand- 
ing ring of poverty-stricken people down 
through the years to come. 

“We have drawn lavishly upon all the 
components of the machinery of nature 
—soil, water, minerals, forests and ani- 
mals. We have built a strong and vig- 
orous civilization because we have made 
deep inroads into the stock pile of natu- 
ral resources which nature built up 
after centuries of patient accumulation. 
We have not been content to use the 
annual increase or interest of our natu- 
ral resource bank account, but in many 
instances are actually in the process of 
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liquidating our resource capital. No peo- 
ple have ever tried so hard to see how 
fast they could use up the last ton of 
top soil, pump the last well dry and cut 
the last tree as have the last three genera- 
tions of white men in America.” 


SCHOOL YOUTH CAN HELP 
RESTORATION 

“We have, for example, one million 
acres of forest land in California that 
needs to be planted. I know who ought 
to replant it. The high school youth of 
California ought to do the job. Why? 
For two reasons: 

1. We need the million acres re- 

planted. 

2. We need a job for idle hands of 

youth. 

“On the one hand, our country is cry- 
ing out to be reforested. On the other 
hand, we have a great reservoir of youth 
piled up in the cities with next to noth- 
ing to do. A program of conservation 
education and outdoor education will 
provide work for idle hands who need 
the work from the standpoint of build- 
ing the strength of character and the 
sense of responsibility which comes 
from having a real job to do.” 

At the conclusion of the conference 
there was general agreement that cer- 
tainly much scientific and practical in- 
formation had been presented in the 
general sessions and the study group 
discussions. Divergent groups faced 
each other for the first time in their 
history in Southern California and re- 
alized that there were some facts on 
which they could agree. The conserva- 
tionists were especially glad to hear the 
commitment of the educators that edu- 
cation has a specific deep-rooted and 
fundamental responsibility to alert the 
people and that the schools should de- 
liver into the streams of life generations 
of citizens who know the score. 

The conference revealed that con- 
servation is truly the people’s business. 


Needed: A School Library 


Consultant Service 4.5) ===" 


S there a need for the establishment 

of a school library consultant service 
in the California State Department of 
Education ? 

The School Library Association of 
California strongly believes that there 
is such a need and backs up its recom- 
mendation for such service through a 
study conducted by the Association’s 
Professional Committee in which this 
need was given thorough analysis. The 
committee’s report, titled “A Study of 
the Need for a School Library Con- 
sultant Service for California,’”’* in- 
cludes a study of the objectives, func- 
tions and placement of the consultant 
service, qualifications of personnel, a 
tabulation of such services in other 
states, and the committee’s recommen- 
dation for the establishment of the con- 
sultant service. 

The proposal of the School Library 
Association has been endorsed by sev- 
eral leading organizations in the State. 
For instance, on December 3, 1949, the 
California Teachers Association State 
Council of Education voted to give 
formal support to the request of the 
School Library Association for a con- 
sultant in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Support of the proposal also 
was pledged by the Executive Board of 
the California Library Association, and 
by the Los Angeles County School Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors Associa- 
tion. The Executive Committee of the 
California Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation also ex- 
pressed firm approval of the proposal 
‘recently. 





* Copies available (gratis) from Miss Nata- 
te one, Librarian, College of the Sequoias, 
salia, 





4 It is generally agreed that library 
services and instructions should be 
more closely inter-related. One ob- 
stacle has been an inadequate devel- 
opment and utilization of appropriate 
techniques in library services for this 
purpose. Consultant services in state 
departments of education have al- 
ready been established in half the 
states of the nation, directed at meet- 
ing this need. School librarians of 
California believe that this state 
should do likewise, and their case is 
presented in this article. 

E. Ben Evans was president of the 
School Library Association of Califor- 
nia for 1948-49, and has also been a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Association. He is now 
on leave from his regular position as 
Supervisor of Library Services of the 
Kern County Union High School Dis- 
trict to serve as Director of Library 
Services for the U. S. Library in Oslo, 
Norway, an Information Center main- 
tained by our Department of State. 
Mr. Evans is a specialist on Scandina- 
vian Culture, and is author of “Scan- 
dinavia,” a widely used supplemen- 
tary reading text for schools. 

He was assisted in preparing this 
article by Avery Allen. Director of 
Public Relations for the Kern County 
Union District. Mr. Allen is well known 
to our readers through his excellent 
previous contributions. 





The recommendation of the School 
Library Association, in brief, is that a 
trained, certificated school librarian 
with library and administrative experi- 
ence be attached to the Division of In- 
struction of the State Department of 
Education to serve as a consultant to 
whom school administrators, teachers, 
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teacher-librarians, and librarians may 
turn for help and guidance on school 
library problems. 


It is specifically recommended by the 
School Library Association that this 
service be advisory, not supervisory. 


Following its special study of the 
matter, the Association has submitted 
to the State Department of Education 
a report recommending that California 
follow the lead of twenty-four other 
states and establish a school library con- 
sultant service in that Department. 


Asrica Joint Committee of the 
National Education Association 
and American Library Association, ap- 
pointed in 1941, has this to say about 
library advisory service on the State 
level in the A.L.A. publication, School 
Libraries for Today and Tomorrow 
(Chicago, 1945, p. 9): 

State leadership, operating under adequate 
state laws and regulations and working in co- 
operation with local groups, is essential in 
performing certain promotional, advisory, ad- 


ministrative, and codrdinating services not 
otherwise available to local school libraries. 

In her article, “State School Library 
Advisers,” (American Library Assoct- 
ation Bulletin, June, 1949, p. 211), 
Mildred L. Batchelder comments on the 
role of library advisers, or consultants. 
She points out that : 

School library advisers codperate in state, 
county, and local planning to provide library 
services for children and young people in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, in many rural 
schools and in schools for Negroes, previously 
without libraries. They assist in developing 
community education programs in which the 
school library can contribute. Their offices 
serve as clearing houses of information about 
good school practices in which libraries have 
a part. 

Miss Batchelder also points out that 
school library advisers participate in 
the evaluation of school programs and 
of libraries as part of those programs. 
In many ways they help teachers and 
librarians to know materials which they 
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may need and to obtain materials when 
needed. Another feature is cited by 
Miss Batchelder which has particular 
interest for many school boards and ad- 
ministrators today : “During the present 
period of intensive school building, they 
are working with school personnel and 
architects in planning functional and 
attractive school library quarters.” 

Other services of school library ad- 
visers are listed by Miss Batchelder as 
follows: 

The great problem, according to advisers, 
is the shortage of trained school and teacher 
librarians. They (advisers) work toward the 
solution of that problem by assisting library 
schools and teachers’ colleges in planning 
training for librarians. They promote in- 
tensive recruiting programs; try to make 
school library positions more attractive by 
urging better working conditions; plan and 
encourage in-service training opportunities. 


WEA are some of the specific 
needs for school library con- 
sultant services in California and why 
is there a proposal that this service be 
established as soon as possible in the 
State Department of Education? Con- 
sider the following: 
1. There is a critical shortage of school 
librarians. 
A recent survey (presented in Cali- 
fornia Schools, April, 1949) based on 
reports from 28 placement bureaus 
indicates that the shortage of school 
librarians is critical and that the de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. For in- 
stance, during the period from May 1 
to October 31, 1948, some 141 calls 
were received for librarians with a 
special credential in librarianship, and 
only 25 persons were placed in po- 
sitions. There is no relief in sight, for 
there are not enough school librarians 
being trained to fill the need. Many 
schools normally employing school 
librarians are without any profes- 
sional guidance on school library 
problems. 
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2. There is a great increase in school 

enrollment which will make this short- 

age of school librarians even more 

critical. 

3. There is need for the immediate 

training of teacher-librarians. 
Well-planned institutes, workshops, 
and various forms of in-service train- 
ing, supplied with professional leader- 
ship and guidance from the State 
level, would do much to alleviate 
temporarily the critical shortage of 
trained librarians. 


4. There is need for a central clearing- 
house of information. 
It is difficult at present to obtain ade- 
quate information on school library 
activities, programs, statistics, and 
services in California high schools, 
for instance, without communicating 
with many individual institutions. 
5. There is a need for establishing cri- 
teria to evaluate school library activi- 
ties and services in California and to 
set forth practical standards for such 
service. 
6. There is a need by administrators of 
a central service for advice and guid- 
ance in the establishment and improve- 
ment of school libraries and related in- 
structional services. 
There is no one specialized school 
library consultant to whom adminis- 
trators may turn for such specific help 
at the present time. 


7. There is a need for professional ad- 
vice by a qualified school library con- 
sultant in the planning of school library 
buildings and related physical facilities. 
This situation is being emphasized by 
the many school district building pro- 
grams currently being undertaken, 
with new plants built and older cam- 
puses reorganized. 
8. There is a need for more effective 
integration and clarification of library 
and related instructional services with 
the educational trends in California. 
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Such trends are indicated in the tenta- 
tive reports issued periodically by the 
State Framework Committee. 


HE establishment of a School Li- 

brary Consultant Service in the 
Division of Instruction of the State De- 
partment of Education would do much 
to meet these present needs in Cali- 
fornia. 


Turning again to the report of the 
School Library Association of Cali- 
fornia in which the proposal for the con- 
sultant service is presented, the ten ob- 
jectives of. such service are listed as 
follows : 


1. To provide library service to all children 
of the State, it is being recognized that such 
service is especially important outside the 
metropolitan areas as well as within those 
centers. Information, advice and aid to school 
administrators, librarians, and teachers would 
be provided through school visits, confer- 
ences, and correspondence wherever sought or 
needed. Enlightenment as to the potentiali- 
ties to be found through wide use of the library 
in the school program. 


2. To assist in improving service in school 
libraries already organized, with consider- 
ation given to better standards and numbers 
needed in personnel in order to achieve better 
service in the preparation and dissemination 
of materials. 

3. To work for and plan programs of ac- 
tivities that are important to school library 
development in the State: workshops, insti- 
tutes, etc. 

4. To work with other subject specialists in 
the State Department of Education in codrdi- 
nating and planning the total educational pro- 
gram. : 

5. To assist in working out adequate stand- 
ards for school libraries on various levels, in- 
cluding standards for physical facilities, book 
collections, load, clerical help, professionally 
trained librarians, etc. 


6. To encourage programs of recruitment 
for school library service, and the appointment 
of qualified personnel in school libraries. 

7. To codperate with library schools in a 
training program and plan of in-service train- 
ing programs for teacher-librarians. 

8. To provide a central clearing-house of in- 
formation and materials about school libraries. 
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9. To encourage membership and active 
participation in the activities of library and 
educational organizations. 


10. To develop in children good reading 
habits and an appreciation of libraries that 
will carry over into their adult life. 


RAJ BAT would be the typical func- 
tions of the school library con- 
sultant service? The School Library 
Association committee report groups 
the duties in four. sections: Instruc- 
tional, advisory, evaluative, and plan- 
ning. 

Instructional duties would include: 
To prepare special bibliographies use- 
ful to school libraries on the elementary 
and secondary levels, to provide book 
lists for rural school libraries, to pre- 
pare lists on specified subjects when re- 
quested, to prepare manuals of library 
organization for teacher-librarians and 
for teachers in rural schools, to promote 
a program of instruction in the use of 
the library for pupils, to publicize the 
school libraries through special bulle- 
tins and articles in educational and 
library journals, to participate in work- 
shops and other programs planned by 
the State Department of Education, and 
to keep informed about educational de- 
velopments in California. 

Among the advisory duties the con- 
sultant service would advise librarians 
on individual professional problems, co- 
operate with library schools in regard 
to programs of training for school libra- 
rians and the placement of qualified 
librarians, confer with teacher training 
institutions and encourage teaching of 
the use of the library to prospective 
teachers, help county superintendents 
organize library service in rural schools 
when that service is transferred from 
county libraries, make recommendations 
for the improvement of library service 
in a school when this is requested by 
an administrator or librarian, encourage 
membership in local, state, and national 
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professional organizations, stimulate 
the extension of school libraries, and 
travel to small cities and rural areas to 
give professional assistance and advice 
to school librarians and others doing 
library work in schools. 

The proposed evaluative duties would 
be to collect, organize and interpret sta- 
tistics about the school libraries of the 
State, interpret national standards for 
school libraries, aid in formulation of 
standards for California school libra- 
ries, study all phases of school library 
needs and trends, keep in touch with 
school library developments in other 
states, and interpret laws and regu- 
lations that affect school libraries. 


Planning duties would be to assist in 
planning new libraries, including floor 
plans, lighting, equipment and related 
matters ; conduct conferences and main- 
tain correspondence with school ad- 
ministrators and librarians for the pur- 
pose of analyzing local problems; plan 
regional in-service training conferences 
to help teacher-librarians and untrained 
teachers assigned to the library during 
the period of shortage of trained per- 
sonnel; plan and assist in programs 
aimed at encouraging capable people to 
enter the field of school librarianship ; 
cooperate with other library agencies of 
the State ; help administrators and libra- 
rians plan for the more effective use 
of books and other library materials; 
and work with curriculum and other 
State committees in developing edu- 
cational programs. 


NS qualifications for per- 
sonnel in the consultant service, 
the School Library Association report 
(through its State Professional Com- 
mittee) recommends that personnel be 
graduates of library schools accredited 
by the American Library Association 
Board of Education for Librarianship, 
and have a thorough background of ex- 
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perience in school libraries on several 
educational levels, and also proven ad- 
ministrative ability. 

Furthermore, the committee suggests 
that there should be a good educational 
background, an awareness of edu- 
cational and library problems in Cali- 
fornia, the ability to deal understand- 
ingly with administrators, teachers, 
librarians, and lay groups, and capacity 
for doing a good public relations job, 


proper place. Experience in other states 
where a similar school library consultant 
service has been established tends to 
prove that this location is an excellent 
place for the proposed service in Cali- 
fornia. It is a truism that since the 
function of the school librarian in the 
school is to aid instruction, it is logical 
that the school library consultant service 
be placed in the Division of Instruction 
of the State Department of Education. 


too. 

In which division of the State De- 
partment of Education should such con- 
sultant service be placed? The School 
Library Association believes that the 
Division of Instruction is the logical and 


School librarians, teacher-librarians, 
and many administrators in schools 
throughout the State are looking for- 
ward to the possibilities of guidance 
and help through this proposed school 
library consultant service. 


Concept of School Library Changing 


Just as the concept of teaching is expanding and developing, so the concept of 
the school library is changing. A small collection of books to supplement the 
traditional textbook is no longer considered adequate. Materials and resources 
other than the textbook are no longer thought of as supplementary materials. 
Several smaller sets of books (to replace the traditional class text), library mate- 
rials, books, pictures, maps, globes, information on community resources, motion 
pictures, current magazines and others—all of them are teaching materials. This 
increasing recognition given to the exploration and use of the whole range of 
learning resources demands that these resources be readily available—John E. 
Hansen, in Washington State Curriculum Journal. 


Developmental Reading 


The report of the Southern Section of the California State Committee on 
Developmental Reading, bearing the title, Jmproving Reading Instruction in the 
Secondary Schools, was so highly regarded throughout the nation that it was re- 
printed as the February Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Its distinctive character is suggested in this paragraph from the Fore- 
word by State Superintendent Roy E. Simpson: 

For most of the students in our schools today, general reading ability is not 
enough. Reading ability in specialized fields also has become essential. High 
schools and junior colleges are preparing increasing numbers of students for 
occupations in trades and industries, commerce, agriculture, transportation and 
communication, business, and professions. These subjects have highly specialized 
vocabularies and patterns of written exposition that require constantly increas- 
ing preparation on the part of the student who is expected to master them. Study 
in the higher academic fields, such as the physical sciences and the life sciences, 
the social sciences, psychology, and philosophy, exacts a reading proficiency 
that must be developed by improved teaching methods. 








Role of the School Personnel 
InaPublic Relations Program 


ACH employee in a firm, or in an 

institution like a school system, is 
a potential public relations director in 
his own right. When it comes to school 
support, or supporting a board of edu- 
cation, or a bond issue, or upholding a 
policy, the lowliest man in the street 
casts just as potent a ballot as the presi- 
dent of the bank or the general manager 
of an industrial concern. 

Every employee has his contacts. 
Some have many and powerful ones. 
Stenographer, secretary, telephone 
operator, custodian, bus driver—they 
are all in the public relations picture. 
Public relations involves the mental 
attitude of the public toward the schools. 
It must be strictly on the level, for the 
danger of a “kick back” is every present. 
The key to any public relations program 
is the district employee and his attitude 
toward his work. In contacts by mail 
or by telephone, in personal appearance, 
in manner of speaking, in the very ap- 
pearance of buildings and offices, the 
program of public relations goes on. 


TELEPHONE 


The telephone operator is a most im- 
portant agent in a good public relations 
program. Thousands of people have 
been alienated from a business or an 
institution through either brusqueness 
or rudeness over the phone, or through 
poor service due to inadequate equip- 
ment or lack of ability on the part of 
the operator. 

Likewise thousands of friends are 
made daily for an institution or an ex- 
ecutive by courtesy and by efficiency. 

No one likes to be kept waiting in- 
definitely for a party without a word of 
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q By COURTENAY MONSEN 





q Every employee of a school district 
influences, for better or worse, the 
opinion of the public regarding the 
schools. That is the theme of this 
frank discussion, and the author takes 
various employees in turn to illustrate 
how their manner of dealing with the 
public reacts upon the attitude of the 
community toward the schools. 


Courtenay Monsen’s training and 
experience have qualified him admi- 
rably to discuss the varied features of 
a good public relations. He has 
served as newspaper reporter, busi- 
ness executive, lecturer, radio com- 
mentator, and educator. He was a 
charter member and officer of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. For the past twenty-two years 
he has been Secretary of the Pasa- 
dena Board of Education and respon- 
sible for the school program of public 
relations. 





explanation, nor do they relish being 
switched from one office to another in 
an endless series of buck-passing epi- 
sodes. 

A cheery voice does wonders. 
A smart-aleck, however, is resented by 
almost everyone. Telephone etiquette 
has now been brought down to an art 
and phone companies conduct courses 
for P.B.X. operators that help vastly to 
improve the service. 


In one system, complaints from the 
outside came in daily about the in- 
efficient service. The operators were 
blamed. The business department was 
blamed. Even the superintendent came 
in for criticism. The whole school sys- 
tem suffered. 
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A survey was made and it was found 
that the real cause of the trouble was 
that the operators were overworked; 
the switchboard was only half large 
enough to handle the volume of calls 
and the service was suffering because 
of an overload. 

When a new switchboard was in- 
stalled, the complaints ceased and the 
comments that did come in were favor- 
able instead of critical. 


LETTER WRITING 

A letter is a substitute for a personal 
interview. It should be groomed as care- 
fully as a person cares for himself. You 
would not go to work with uncombed 
hair, an unshaven face or with a soiled 
collar. Neither should one ever allow a 
letter to bear one’s signature that is 
smudged, that has obvious erasures, 
letters typed over, or worn-ribbon dim- 
ness. Misspelled words in a letter are 
worse than mispronounced words in 
speech. That letter is you. It must be 
the best you can make it. It will tell 
what kind of person you are. It may 
“cinch the deal” or it may alienate your 
customer. 

The letter should observe the same 
rules of common courtesy you would 
use in a personal contact; prompt of 
answer, with a display of patience, tact, 
good manners, fine appearance, and 
dignity. 

It is better to take the time to write 
a letter over and over again and be sure 
it is true expression of its sender, his 
character and his policy, than to rush 
through a less than satisfactory com- 
munication, 

The contents should be as friendly or 
as kind as the best diplomat’s personal 
conference is with his advisory. 

“A letter,” says Chesterfield “shows 
the man it is written to as well as the 
man it is written by.” 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

The best form of public relations, is 
of course, the personal contact by the 
individuals involved. The next best is 
personal contact between representa- 
tives of those involved. 

A school clerk is a representative and 
should reflect the character and the pol- 
icy of the office she serves. If she is 
tactful and patient and courteous the 
public will say of the office, as did one 
man of one office I know following a 
long series of contacts in which he 
sorely tried the patience of the staff, 
“You people are the most accommodat- 
ing that I have ever had any dealings 
with.”” And to his luncheon club he said 
publicly, “Our schools surely are well 
administered.” 

The wise clerk will always find the 
time to listen to all legitimate callers and 
to attempt to assit them to the best of 
their ability. 

It is axiomatic that the critic whose 
unreasonable request must of necessity 
elicit a “No” answer is the most impor- 
tant contact for the public-relations- 
conscious employee, because it is obvi- 
ous that the man who gets what he wants 
is, by that token, satisfied and inclined 
to be friendly, while the “No” man is 
likely to go away angry. To convert 
that man is a job requiring tact, per- 
severence and ingenuity. Let me give 
you an example of what I mean. 

My office is charged with the letting 
of school properties for use by the pub- 
lic. We get from 3,000 to 5,000 requests 
a year. We have to say no to about a 
third of them—often half of all who ask. 
The people whom we accommodate are 
usually our friends anyway. The others 
could be very unpleasant and unreason- 
able. In order to make a friend out of a 
potential critic we have devised the fol- 
lowing formula. 

1. Give him a careful and logical 
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reason why he can’t have what he wants. 
Explain the purpose of the rules. 

2. Before he goes volunteer some 
information that he doesn’t expect that 
will help him secure his needs elsewhere. 

3. Suggest other ways we might 
help him in lieu of this failure to meet 
his request. 

For example, I keep at my elbow a 
book of information about our city in 
which I have taken the trouble to list 
every rentable hall; large or small, in 
town, its seating capacity, its rental 
rates, accommodations for dining, 
dancing, staging shows or exhibitions. 
When we turn someone down on a re- 
quest to use a school auditorium we 
suggest how to find a proper place 
where certain of our restrictive laws or 
rules do not apply. 

This is just one way in which we can 
prove by long years of experience that 
every person asking a favor, whether 
the favor is granted or not, can be made 
a potential booster for the institution. 


THE CARETAKER 

The caretaker, for generations looked 
upon as merely a necessary evil, has be- 
come, in a modern school system, a per- 
sonality. He is an important factor in 
a school public relations program. He 
must be above reproach morally and 
physically, and mentally he must be 
above average or he couldn’t do the job 
he is charged with year after year with- 
out creating endless problems for his 
superiors. 

In our system, in addition to the 
twenty-five thousand enrolled pupils, 
more than 106,000 persons a year use 
our school facilities under the Civic Cen- 
ter Act, exclusive of P. T.A.’s, and 
other school-sponsored parent meetings. 
The fact that rarely during the past 13 
years has there been a complaint about 
a caretaker from the public is evidence 
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of the tact and ability with which these 
exemplary men handle their jobs. 

But they could be a problem. The 
slightest misguided gesture toward a 
child, undue familiarity, rudeness, fail- 
ure to be alert or helpful, the temptation 
to take on too much authority, or a re- 
sponsibility out of line with his job, all 
these could easily involve a caretaker in 
trouble for himself and for the schools. 
The caretaker should know the under- 
lying policies of the superintendent and 
the board. He should reflect the spirit 
of the public relations program, that 
of patience, tact and codperation. He 
should always be ready, as should all 
employees, to give just a little more 
service than is expected of him. 

Someone, I think it was Andrew Car- 
negie, (and I’m sure Dale Carnegie 
would have agreed) has said : “The man 
who never does any more than he’s paid 
for never gets paid for any more than 
he does!’’ 

THE BUS DRIVER 

The bus driver has a really big place 
in the public relations program. In a 
way he is more vulnerable than even the 
caretaker to condemnation and criti- 
cism. He must be, for a time, at least, 
friend, guardian, disciplinarian, guide 
and teacher to a mass of unruly young- 
sters at times when they have thrown off 
the restraint of the classroom and the 
school halls. He must, at the same time 
be alert to a thousand lurking dangers 
from without his bus and from within. 
He could, by act or word plunge the 
schools into endless controversies. That 
in a decade of driving hundreds of thou- 
sands of children an aggregate of more 
than a million miles there has never 
been a single complaint about one of our 
bus drivers speaks for the place of these 
men in a public relations program. In- 
deed they daily make many friends for 
the schools. 
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THE BUSINESS MANAGER 

This official, often quite as much as 
the superintendent, is a key person in 
the public relations program. Some- 
times he is even more closely related to 
its problems than any other member of 
the staff. He deals with hundreds of 
vendors, with architects, contractors, 
laborers and business men of the com- 
munity, and his contacts often mean 
more than even he sometimes is aware 
of. 


By the very nature of his work he 
cannot always be an appeaser, and de- 
spite the ill repute in international poli- 
tics of that umbrella word, appeasement 
still is one of the seven lumps of wisdom 
in a school public relations program. 

So it must be stipulated at the outset 
that the Business Manager, though a 
vital factor in this program, cannot al- 
ways successfully be the alpha and 
omega of tact and diplomacy. It is even 
true that if he were, he might, by that 
trait of compromise, be less than a suc- 
cessful business manager. 


No, his position is vulnerable. He 
can and does contribute more than al- 
most any other district employee to the 
good will for, and the success of, a pro- 
gram, but his job in public relations is 
often one rather of direction than of 
participation. His immediate employees 
must be conscious of his awareness of 
the problem. They must reflect the good 
will of the office. They must be keenly 
loyal to him and to the institution. All 
that must be inspired by himself. Upon 
him, therefore, as upon the Superinten- 
dent, falls a tremendously heavy load. 

But think of the potential interpreta- 
tion value he is to the district, in his 
service club contacts, in his church, in 
his lodge, in his neighborhood. He is a 
power politically because he holds the 
purse strings. 


Among business men he must be 
known to be just, to be wise, efficient, 
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and honest, but withal to have the cour- 
age to stick by his guns. When he says 
no, there can be no vacillating, else he 
will have set loose a beehive of irate deal- 
ers, vendors or customers about himself 
and his office. He will, at best, make 
some antagonists. But with a firm but 
honest policy he will carry the com- 
munity at large with him. The substan- 
tial business man admires the man of 
firmness and decision, even if he, the 
business man is an unsuccessful bidder. 

The very nature of business transac- 
tions sometimes makes it hard to be a 
good public relations man and a good 
bargainer at the same time. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 

Here is where the specialist comes in. 
His job is not primarily to buy or sell, 
to manage employees or to make poli- 
cies, to build buildings or to operate 
busses, or even to spend money or to 
save it. His business is to interpret all 
these things to the public, to make 
friends and to conserve them; to iron 
out differences, to instill and inspire 
loyalty from within and without, and to 
establish good will, which one great 
American industrialist said was 95 per 
cent of the assets of any man’s business. 

A fundamental law of human nature 
is that human beings are against any- 
thing of which they know little or noth- 
ing. Therefore, the job must be to help 
the public to know more about the 
schools, and the director must plan for 
such a program. 

The public relations director, whether 
he goes by the title of Supervisor of 
Publications, Director of Publicity, Sec- 
retary of the Board, Superintendent of 
Schools, or Chief Dog Catcher, should 
not, in any event, be called “Director of 
Public Relations” if there is available 
to him another legitimate, dignified and 
strategic title. He can do a much more 
effective job as an interpreter and rep- 
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resentative if he is not the target for 
the critics to whom the words “public 
relations” are synonymous with propa- 
ganda (which, in itself has an odor not 
too sweet to many people who believe 
that all propaganda is bad except their 
own brand). 

Of course, in the last analysis, the 
Superintendent is the real director of the 
public relations or interpretation policy. 
The director, while he knows the tech- 
niques to use, the community, and the 
problems, must nevertheless wait upon 
the Superintendent for his “go” sign. 

And here we come to the essence of 
the matter. Codperation is not enough— 
there must be loyalty to the boss, devo- 
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tion to the institution and conviction in 
the cause of education. If an interpreter 
is not with his superintendent he is 
against him. He can’t be partially for 
and partially against a policy. He is 
there to interpret and sell the plan or the 
policy set up by the Superintendent and 
approved by the board and not to make 
a new policy or a new plan. 

Of course he must choose his tools, 
his time, and his techniques. These are 
his stock in trade. But he must, above 
all else evidence the spirit of the organi- 
zation or, if it has none, breathe life into 
it and make a spirit for it to soar upon. 
It must spell internal harmony, confi- 
dence and unity. 


Education and Propaganda 

As educators, we must face the fact that present-day techniques of propaganda 
constitute the greatest anti-education movement of all history. Education seeks to 
know and to teach what is true—a truth that shall make men free. In the face of 
such a challenge as Russia is now giving us, the great danger is that we shall be 
dragged down to her level and to the use of similar methods. Here, then, is a 
great challenge to American education. We must learn to discriminate between 
education and propaganda. We must know when we are using propaganda 
and when it is being used against us. We must not lose our critical faculties of 
evaluation, and above all, we must not lose our democratic rights to seek the 
truth and to proclaim it. There is no slavery comparable to ignorance of the truth, 
on the one hand, or an inability to express it, on the other. We must, of course, 
give full support to all the legitimate efforts of our government in its responsibility 
to maintain our freedom and that of other people’s, but we must also ever be on 
the alert to see that in this struggle with an unscrupulous rival we do not permit 
him to force us to use his methods and techniques and to destroy our own great ; 
freedoms.—Presipent Homer P. Rarney of Stephens College, in Jumior College 
Journal. 


Bogging Down ' 
Few people who are involved in any way with secondary-school work any 
longer deny that the secondary-school curriculum is in need of revision. The criti- 
cisms of the present academic curriculum are well known and oft repeated, so 
that they hardly need to be set forth here. There are those who even claim that, 
if the secondary-school curriculum is not drastically changed in the direction of 
meeting the needs of all youth, the institution will not survive the next crisis. 
They predict that the high school will be supplanted by such agencies as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration and will : 
come to hold a minor place in the educational scene or disappear altogether. 
Many more people are willing to admit the need for change than are prepared i 
to face it in action. When we start to revise, with youth needs as our starting 
point, we get all mixed up. Our habits, patterns, and beliefs, grounded in the past, 
stand in our way.—Eart C. Kettey, Wayne University, in School Review. 





Guessing About Class Size 


HE most recent of the U. S. Office 
of Education series of studies on 
Class Size, entitled What Teachers Say 
About Class Size (Circular No. 311,) 
brings some rather disquieting facts to 
the attention of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators who may be inter- 
ested in solving the problems rising 
from our perennially large classes. 
Before reviewing the thinking on this 
subject as reported by 504 teachers in 
179 public high schools of 500 or more 
pupil enrolment, perhaps each reader 
should look at the eight questions put to 
these teachers and answer them first for 
himself. It will be revealing of one’s 
own position on this topic which sur- 
prisingly finds lack of agreement on 
many points by this representative sam- 
pling of high school teachers of English, 
social studies, and grade nine and ten 
mathematics—classes which generally 
have high enrolments. 


THE EIGHT QUESTIONS 

1. How many pupils constitute a 
small class? 

2. How many pupils constitute a 
large class? 

3. When is a class too small for effi- 
cient instruction ? 

4. When is a class too large for effi- 
cient instruction ? 

5. How many pupils constitute a class 
of ideal size? 

6. What is the average number of pu- 
pils you teach daily? 

7. What is the average number of 
teaching periods in your daily assign- 
ment? 

8. How much of a difference in teach- 
ing method is there between the small 
and large class? 


4 By RICHARD E. GROSS 





4q During recent months the U. S. Office 
of Education has issued a series of 
studies dealing with teachers’ judg- 
ments regarding varying sizes of 
classes. The data contained so much 
evidence of haphazard guessing that 
the entire question of desirable limits 
in class size seems to demand more 
objective research. Mr. Gross was 
asked to prepare this analysis of the 
reports for our readers. 

Richard E. Gross is now an instruc- 
tor in social studies in the Menlo 
School and College. His own experi- 
ence as a teacher of both large and 
small classes at the secondary level 
makes his comments especially perti- 
nent. 





Let us summarize the responses from 
all over the United States which were 
made to the above set of questions. The 
range of response to Question No. 1, on 
what constitutes a small class, was from 
1 to 35 pupils! Sixteen to 18 pupils, 
however, was the agreed-upon average 
for a small class. Skipping to Question 
No. 3, when is a class too small for ef- 
ficient instruction, the range varies again 
from 1 to 32! The median was 15 pu- 
pils, very close to what the teachers had 
just previously defined as a small class! 
A mean of between 11 and 13 pupils was 
considered too small for efficient in- 
struction. 

On Question No. 2, how many pupils 
constitute a large class, the range of re- 
sponse was from 20 to 60! There was 
average agreement that a large class was 
one of from 34 to 36 pupils. On Ques- 
tion No. 4, when is a class too large for 
efficient instruction, the range was from 
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20 to 50 pupils, with classes of from 32 
and above considered too large. 

One of the questions on which there 
was close agreement was No. 5. The 
ideal class size for all these teachers con- 
sists of 25 pupils. 


8 Rese teachers reported (Question 
No. 7) that they taught an average 
of 4.8 periods a day and (Question No. 
6) that the pupil enrolment per class av- 
eraged 29 to 30. The range on this 
survey of class sizes then being taught 
ran from a minimum of 14 pupils to a 
maximum of 48. 

In connection with Question No. 8, 
on differences of teaching methods for 
large and small classes, there was very 
significant agreement by 430 of the 
teachers that there should be consider- 
able difference in approach. 

The study also includes a section of 
statements by administrators and a sec- 
tion of detailed comparisons of the opin- 
ions of two faculties from schools of 
comparative size, which this review does 
not attempt to discuss. Two other inter- 
esting parts of the study include a report 
of 577 comments made by the teachers 
along with their responses to the ques- 
tionnaire and the breakdown of all these 
responses into the three subject matter 
groups. 

Social studies teachers made the few- 
est comments. This may be surprising 
to other teachers, but as the following 
figures will show it seems that the social 
studies teachers are most inured to their 
own overloaded classroom situation. 
For example, opinion and practice, as 
reported, indicate that social studies 
classes are and may be larger than Eng- 
lish or ninth and tenth grade mathemat- 
ics classes. The median response of 
English and math teachers denotes a 
class of over 30 pupils as too large for 
efficient teaching, while for the social 
studies teachers the number is 35. The 
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reviewer, having taught American His- 
tory classes in a large high school for a 
number of years, can only explain this 
by guessing that his fellow teachers in 
this field have succumbed to the situa- 
tion, adopted college type lecture or 
question and answer procedures, and 
have come to accept without question the 
large classes to which they are assigned. 


This alarming ossification of opinion 
is revealed in all three groups, however, 
and we see that there is a closer agree- 
ment in teacher judgment between ideal 
class size and the average size of classes 
now taught than between the ideal size 
(25) and the consensus regarding the 
number of pupils making a small class. 


HE reviewer believes this reflects 

the limited experience that most of 
these teachers have actually had with 
small classes. In fact, there seems to be 
more disagreement about what consti- 
tutes a small class and when it is too 
small for efficient instruction than on 
most other points. In recent years the 
reviewer has been fortunate enough to 
have taught American History in a 
school where classes range from 15 to 
20 pupils. To discover that so many 
teachers rated these ideal classes (in the 
reviewer’s opinion) as too small for ef- 
ficient teaching was unbelievable. A few 
may have regarded such small classes 
as inefficient from a standpoint of ad- 
ministration and costs, but from the 
wording of the question and from a 
number of the accompanying comments 
this was not the reason in the majority 
of cases. It seems to sum up into a rev- 
elation of the puissance of habit and 
tradition. 

In the teacher comments one finds 
many statements concerning the advan- 
tages of small classes. These mention 
various items as more time for attention 
to individual pupils, greater opportunity 
for pupil contribution and participation, 
closer personal contacts, advantage of 
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more informal relationships and oppor- 
tunity for teacher-pupil planning, and a 
variety of other methods, increased 
guidance opportunities, ease of disci- 
pline, fuller realization of objectives, 
better grasp of fundamentals, more time 
to check frequently on pupil progress, 
and a host of other such remarks. 


ANY of the comments could be 

reworded to agree that successful, 
efficient, democratic procedure is more 
likely in a small class and that in larger 
classes the teacher with many more 
problems must often be most formal and 
authoritarian. Yet, in view of the amaz- 
ing ranges of opinion on large and small 
class sizes, the lack of agreement as to 
a small class, and the accepted median 
of 25 pupils for an ideal class, the study 
seems to present some question as to the 
objectivity of teachers’ attitudes on this 
important query. 

It is quite possible that these teachers 
are being practical and realistic in view 
of their present and probable future 
teaching loads and class sizes. Never- 
theless, if they really believe in the ad- 
vantages of the smaller class that they 
listed in their comments, it seems hardly 
possible, as the figures show, that six 
out of ten teachers who have class sizes 
averaging 29 or less pupils would only 
decrease the class size by four and that 
three out of every 10 teachers in this 
same group would actually increase the 
class by three or four pupils! 

Another factor brought out by the 
study, in this puplication as well as in 
the earlier Large and small classes in the 
secondary schools (Circular No. 306), 
is that despite general agreement as to 
the need for considerable difference in 
handling large and small classes little 
evidence is available that teachers do 
vary their organization and approach to 
any real extent, even when they do man- 
age to obtain a small class. 
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The real question evidently remains 
to be proved—that small classes imple- 
ment learning enough to justify the ad- 
ditional expenditures. Teachers and 
administrators must have some small 
classes to develop the techniques and to 
ascertain the ultimate truth of their con- 
tentions. But when such classes are set 
up the teacher must put forth the effort 
and planning to provide experiences 
which will most likely insure the devel- 
opment of better citizens, the prime goal 
of all curriculum reorganization. This 
action will give impetus to the spread of 
a movement which must be more than 
just a hollow desire, which, to some ob- 
servers of present practices in the small 
classes, appears as if the fortunate teach- 
ers are merely looking for “an easier 
time of it.” 


The reviewer believes that evidence 
can be found to really substantiate the 
value of smaller classes, but the U. S. 
Office of Education series proves: that 
teachers and administrators need to do 
more and make capricious guesses as to 
the relation of class size to effective 
teaching ; that more small experimental 
classes need to be conducted; and that 
as these small class organizations evolve 
successful experiences, these should be 
studied and widely reported. The pro- 
fession needs such enlightenment for, 
according to these findings, it holds 
many divergent and even antithetical 
views concerning class size. 


BY the way, how objective were your 
answers to the eight questions? 
And how far were your estimates from 
the averages cited? If the schools are 
to sell the public on the value of and 
the need for smaller classes, it would 
seem that we must first arrive at some 
general agreements, after making nu- 
merous actual trials and having given 
much more serious thought to the prob- 
lem than has been our practice up to the 
present. 








Sketches 





Edited by John B. Brinegar 


School Helps Beautify Community 
Building.—In the fall of 1949 the city 
manager of National City was talking 
to one of the students of the art class 
of the Chula Vista Adult School. Dur- 
ing the course of their conversation he 
suggested that the Art Association, to 
which she belonged, should develop 
some project for the benefit of the entire 
city. Mrs. Mary Gornick, the art stu- 
dent, suggested that they might paint 
murals for the new community build- 
ing. City Manager Dickson assured her 
that the murals would be accepted and 
greatly appreciated. 

With the approval of Henry Wilson, 
Principal of Chula Vista Adult School, 
all arrangements were made with the 
teacher of the art class, Alfred R. 
Mitchell, to study mural painting, and 
thirteen murals 40 x 36 were completed. 
Ten of the thirteen artists were students 
in the adult school class and three were 
private students of Mr. Mitchell. Much 
of the painting was done in the class 
and all of the work was directed and 
supervised by the teacher. 

The scenes are all from the immediate 
locality and have prominent places in 
the history of this community. Much 
work was done in securing definite 
information about these places in order 
to make the pictures authentic and to 
provide the descriptions which ac- 
company the murals. 

All of the artists were local people. 
One was a man eighty-three years of 
age, and another a retired doctor nearly 
that age. 

The dedication of these murals took 
place on Sunday afternoon, January 15, 
1950, in the community building in the 
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city park. Tea was served and the 
murals were accepted by the mayor, 
Clinton Matthews. 

The Art Association wishes to make 
this an annual affair until all the Na- 
tional City public buildings are supplied 
with appropriate murals. 

This project developed a fine public 
relationship between the Adult School 
and National City. It is hoped that other 
towns located in the Sweetwater Union 
High School District will ask for a simi- 
lar project to be carried out in their 
community. 

7 7 7 

Junior High School Audio-Visual 
Program. — At National City Junior 
High School, Robert O. Sprague, 
Principal, a plan has been developed to 
make the best and fullest use of audio- 
visual equipment. In doing this it was 
decided (1) to devise a schedule for its 
use; (2) to train student operators. 
Since the audio-visual aids are part of 
the library service, they are stored in a 
section of the stock room, and are 
checked in and out by the librarian. 

Teachers place their orders for ma- 
terials with the librarian, who sends the 
order to the County Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Services. When the requisitions 
are returned to the school with dates as- 
signed, the librarian reserves the neces- 
Sary equipment in two places—a year 
book, and the weekly schedule chart. 

The student operators look daily at 
the Audio-Visual Bulletin Board to see 
their assignments. Ninth grade students 
who have had at least a semester in the 
audio-visual operators class, or who 
have passed the quite rigid tests, offer 
one of their study periods to serve the 
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school and are assigned to the library 
as audio-visual operators where they are 
“on call.” The student assigned takes 
the equipment and materials to the class- 
room at the required time, operates the 
audio-visual aid if there is no qualified 
operator in the class (if there is a class 
operator he returns to other duties in 
the library), returns the equipment and 
materials to the library, together with 
his operator’s record sheet and the 
evaluation card signed by the teacher, 
files the cards, and stores the equipment 
and materials. 

Each operator carries an identifi- 
cation card showing his rating : S—stu- 
dent, D—not ready to operate, C—able 
to be a helper, B—can operate alone all 
audio-visual equipment belonging to the 
school, A—can operate both school and 
county library and rental equipment. In 
the operation of the audio-visual aids, 
every student is required to use a stand- 
ard procedure and to report to the libra- 
rian any need of replacement or repairs. 

Audio-visual operators must do satis- 
factory work in their other studies. To 
keep their rating cards they must 
demonstrate ability, interest, and 
willingness to apply themselves in ex- 
periments and investigations of new de- 
velopments in the field. When an oper- 
ator does his or her work well, the 
teacher makes a note on the student’s 
record card. Such notes are an inspi- 
ration to maintain satisfactory service. 

In the National City Junior High 
School, the training of student oper- 
ators of audio-visual aids has a twofold 
purpose: first, to equip the individual 
with a skill that gives personal satis- 
faction, enjoyment, and a sense of 
achievement, and at the same time may 
improve both school and home status; 
second, to equip the student with knowl- 
edge and skill that he can offer as a serv- 
ice in his school and in his community. 

Scarceness of space and tightness of 
schedules allow only one class in “The 


Use of Audio-Visual Aids.” Mildred 
C. Hagan is the instructor of the class. 
In this class the beginners report with 
the intermediate and advanced students. 
They work in crews of three or four, 
with advanced students as crew leaders. 
Two-thirds are boys; one-third, girls. 

Since there is but one class, it was 
felt better to allow the seventh graders 
a half year to become oriented to junior 
high school. They may apply during the 
first semester or be recommended by a 
teacher or by a member of the Audio- 
Visual Operators’ Club for a place in 
the second semester class. The eighth 
and ninth graders apply in the spring 
for assignment to the fall class. One- 
half credit is allowed for each semester’s 
work. Ninth grade students spend the 
full year in the class, training two crews 
each year in the use of audio-visual aids. 
They also have more advanced lessons 
and special projects to work on. 

The course content includes (1) ele- 
mentary theory of light, sound, elec- 
tricity, acoustics, pictures (still and 
moving), radio (AM 7 FMO, tele- 
vision) ; (2) methods of presenting the 
audio-visual aids in the classrooms, of 
filing and cataloguing (also the Dewey 
Decimal System), of showmanship 
techniques, of keeping notes and note- 
books. Practice includes demon- 
strations, drill in standard procedures 
of operations, methods of reserving, 
transporting, storing, and recording use 
of equipment and materials, and field 
trips. 

When students have become inter- 
ested in the audio-visual work and have 
had a semester of class training or have 
passed the rather strict tests, they some- 
times cannot fit the audio-visual class 
into their schedule of classes. To help 
such students retain the skills they have 
acquired and keep up to date in the sub- 
ject, the Audio-Visual Operators’ Club 
was formed. The Club also gives them 
experience in organizational activities. 
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The Club holds a business meeting 
once a month during the seventh period. 
Committee meetings and laboratory 
meetings are held once a week in the 
audio-visual library. Members take 
turns staying a half hour after school 
to show previews for teachers or help 
beginners with practice or tests. 

Qualified club members have been 
called upon to operate audio-visual aids 
(outside the school) for conventions of 
education groups and for local service 
clubs and churches. 

The Club is conducted according to 
its excellent constitution and is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Student Body. 

What is expected of National City 
Junior High School audio-visual oper- 
ators is: 


1. To locate and transport equipment 
and materials carefully and safely, and 
to return them to proper storage. 

2. To know how to prepare a room 
for use of audio-visual aids — seats 
proper distance from screen, speaker 
properly placed, ventilation, position of 
shadow box, etc. 

_3. To set up, operate, take down, and 
store equipment in the standard pro- 
cedure adopted for this school, without 
shortcuts or innovations. (Suggestions 
may be made, but procedures are not 
changed until approved and incorpo- 
rated. ) 

4. To be quiet, courteous, consider- 
ate, dependable and helpful as any chil- 
dren their age can be. Students act as 
assistants to teachers who have the final 
responsibility. 

5. To know what to do in emergen- 
cies, and whom to notify. 

6. To fill out the proper records. 

7. To avoid film damage and all un- 
necessary wear on equipment and ma- 
terials. 

8. To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments in the audio-visual field. Al- 
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though most of the audio-visual work 
is highly individual, there is an esprit 
de corps in the National City Junior 
High School audio-visual group that 
welds the students into a body having 
a recognized standing in the school. 
These boys and girls work to keep 
strong, skillful, and ready to serve. 
A 7 7 

Developing a Program in Home- 
room Guidance.—In a choice involv- 
ing the development of a program for 
group guidance, the staff of the Chula 
Vista Junior High School indicated 
their desire to continue the homeroom 
in preference to the core program 
(a two-period course including English 
and social science), according to Princi- 
pal H. C. Rubie. 

Several reasons for this choice were 
given. The homeroom, a twenty-five- 
minute period, gave teachers an oppor- 
tunity to develop a group unit and 
awareness that would not readily be 
achieved in the core class. This in- 
creased group unity could be developed 
because each homeroom would be identi- 
fied with an individual teacher rather 
than a teacher being responsible for two 
or three core groups. Many activities 
of the school are tied in directly with 
the homeroom, such as the intramural 
program, student body representation, 
Junior Red Cross, and the Safety Com- 
mittee. 

Another reason given was that a defi- 
nite period of time each day wopld be 
set aside for the development of a pro- 
gram of orientation to school, develop- 
ment of good citizenship, desirable 
patterns of living, and social and human 
relations, and other patterns of living 
for proper adjustment to school, home, 
and community. 

A third reason for this preference 
for homeroom was that the homeroom 
teacher would be more helpful and as- 
sume greater responsibility for codrdi- 
nating the guidance of individual pupils. 
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This would be more certain to exist 
since the school follows the practice of 
assigning homeroom groups to teachers 
who have the same students in a subject 
area class, thus giving the teacher oppor- 
tunity to know the pupil in two areas 
of work. 

The development of the areas to be 
considered at each grade level was de- 
termined by a district committee com- 
posed of the grade counselors from all 
junior and senior high schools. 

Grade level meetings are held 
monthly, at which time the grade coun- 
selor serves as chairman. Committees 
are composed of homeroom teachers and 
subject area teachers whose work is 
largely with that grade. The work of 
the three grade level committees is co- 
ordinated by the Dean of Girls, who is 
in charge of the entire testing program 
for the school. 

7 7 7 

A Program for Reading Improve- 
ment.—Several years ago the staff of 
Southwest Junior High School became 
conscious of an urgent need for im- 
provement in reading skills and tech- 
niques. 

Under the leadership of Myron L. 
Smull, Principal, the faculty and ad- 
ministration discussed at some length 
what should be done about this need. 
When permission was received from 
Superintendent J. M. McDonald, re- 
medial reading classes were begun in 
the seventh and eighth grades of the 
school. According to Mr. Smull, “We 
were well aware that the modern trend 
in education is not to separate grade 
groups homogeneously, and we were 
also aware that if a grade section was 
made into a homogeneous organization 
it could be grouped in only one aspect 
and not on a total picture.” 

Every student was given a Nelson 
Reading Test and the seventh and eighth 
grades were grouped according to read- 
ing ability only. One teacher, who was 


interested in the slow and unwilling 
learner and who had prepared carefully 
for the instruction of persons needing 
special help in reading, assumed re- 
sponsibility for the slowest group. In 
the ten sections of the seventh and eighth 
grades, four sections of remedial groups 
were established on a two-hour basis. 

“Our feeling is that the group segre- 
gation has not developed, as is so often 
feared, a sense of inferiority on the part 
of the youngster. We feel that we have 
successfully defeated this obstacle by 
a heterogeneous arrangement of physi- 
cal education, shop, home economics, 
lunch periods, and social activities,” says 
Mr. Smull. 

Records at Southwest Junior High 
School show in all cases that the stu- 
dents have improved in reading ability. 
In the many techniques in teaching re- 
medial reading, the attempt has been 
made to use the one best fitted to the 
classes. Teachers comment that it is 
possible to obtain necessary drill ma- 
terial for reading improvement, but that 
it is difficult to obtain textbooks as 
source information for this type of stu- 
dent. Leisure reading materials written 
about subject matter which the seventh 
and eighth grade student will enjoy but 
which are on a level of third and fourth 
grade reading ability have not been de- 
veloped in sufficient quantity to be ade- 
quate. It is believed by those who have 
participated in this program that suc- 
cess is largely dependent on the inge- 
nuity, ambition, foresight, and willing- 
ness of the remedial teacher to prepare 
his or her own instructional material. 
The cost of such instruction is high be- 
cause of the size of the classes and the 
cost of special equipment and materials. 
Mr. Smull reports that the staff of 
Southwest Junior High School feels 
that the program is worthwhile because 
of the aid given normal students and 
the aid given to the youngster who is not 
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on an acceptable school program be- 
cause of his lack of reading ability. 
“We feel that we improve the confi- 
dence of the slow learner, and we feel 
that we improve the social status and 
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self-respect of this type of student. For 
these reasons we intend to continue this 
type of program because parents and 
public accept this philosophy of edu- 
cation as effective.” 


Testing Materials 


A great convenience has been made available to California schools through the 
expanded facilities of the Pacific Coast Office of the Educational Testing Service, 
now located at 4641 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles. This is a nonprofit serv- 
ice, combining the testing activities formerly developed by the American Council 
on Education, the College Entrance Examination Board, and the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. An extensive variety of testing materials 
is supplied to schools at the cost of production and distribution. 

In addition to the sales of materials, the services include Advisory Service for 
Test Users, the Computation of Regional Norms, a Scoring and Statistical Service, 
and the Administration of Sponsored Programs. Among the latter are the Navy 
College Aptitude Test, the Law School Admission Test, the Medical College Ad- 
mission Test, and the National Teacher Examination. The mailing address to 
be used in ordering test materials is Box 2416, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54. 
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School, Fortuna. 

Dr. Epna W. BAILey, Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Dr. A. JOHN BARTKY, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, Stanford. 

Car. E. Basu, Principal, Continuation School, 
San Francisco. 

GLEN M. BEEMAN, Principal, Elk Grove Union 
High School, Elk Grove. 

Dr. GrorGE H. BELL, President, Mt. San Anto- 
nio College, Pomona. 

Howarp L. Benepict, Princi Sutter Junior 
High School, Canoga Par 

Dr. MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasaden 

wot H. Bere, City Superiatendant, Oak- 
an 

J. B. Bercer, Principal, Drew School, San 
Francisco. 

J. W. Bane, Principal, Modesto High School, 
Modesto. 

M. ETHEL BasstrRe, President, Mar-Ken School, 
Sherman Oaks. 

GRACE V. BrrD, Office of Relations with Schools, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

GENE M. BisHop, Principal, John Dewey Con- 
tinuation High School, Long Beach. 

Dr. Jesse A. BOND, A ate Professor of 
Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 

RICHARD WARNER Borst, Head of English De- 
—— Fullerton Junior College, Ful- 
erton. 

Dr. ARTHUR H. BRAYFIELD, Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Rev. VINCENT I. BREEN, Principal, Junipero 
Serra High School, San Mateo. 

Dr. Wm. S. Briscoz, City Superintendent, 
Santa Monica. 

RayMonD C. Brock, Principal, Alessandro 
Junior High School, San Bernardino. 

BARBARA BuRK®, Principal, Katherine Delmar 
Burke School, San Francisco, 

CHARLES W. Burscu, II, Lecturer in Educa- 
tion, College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Davis. 

RaymMonp J, Casey, Director, Los Angeles Har- 
bor Junior College, Wilmington. 
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Rocer CaAsierR, District Superintendent and 
Principal, San Lorenzo High School, Boul- 
der Creek. 

Curtis W. CATE, Headmaster, Santa Barbara 
School, Carpinteria, 

A. L. CAULKINS, Registrar, Stockton High 
School, Stockton. 

Rose M. CHAPLIN, Head, Social Science De- 
partment, High School, Kingsburg. 

NEWTON K. CHASE, Headmaster, Thacher 
School, Ojai. 

J. C. CuHerry, District Superintendent, Unified 
School District, South San Francisco. 

Dr. HerBert C. CLisH, City Superintendent 
of Schools, San Francisco. 

J.J. saan, President, Yuba College, Marys- 
ville. 

EDWARD M. CoMPpTON, Bakersfield. 

Mas. G. R. CONKLIN, Principal, Naval and 
military School, Elsinore. 

N. BarRBARA Cook, Librarian, Delano Joint 
Union High School, Delano. 

JAMES H. Corson, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Modesto. 

JosePH P. CosAND, JR., Director, Taft Junior 
College, Taft. 

EARLE P. CRANDALL, Director of Instruction, 
city’ Schools, San Jose. 

Loren A, CrITsER, Principal, Napa High 
School, Napa. 

IVAN CROOKSHANKS, Superintendent, College 
of The Sequoias, Visalia. 

JOHN B. CROSSLEY, exineseel. Beverly Hills 
High School, Beverl 7 

W. W. Crow, Principal and District Su mpertes 
tendent, Tracy Union High School, 

OwEN A. Crucsg, Principal, Point roo Union 
High School, Point Arena, 

J. CUMMINGS, Assistant oy ee 
Srocndaty Division, City Schools, San Fran- 
cisco. 

LAURENCE DANILOVICH, Principal, Jackson 
High School, Jackson. 

W. B. Dart, Principal, Lynwood Academy, 
Lynwood. 

AuBert M. Davis, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Palo Aito 

EVELYN L. DaYMan. Principal, Gompers Jun- 
ior High School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. JAMES C. DEVoss, Dean of Professional 
Education, State College, San Jose. 

ELMER J. DiGNgo, Principal, La Sierra College 
Preparatory School, Arlington. 

Rev. FRANCIS DILLON, Principal, Cathedral 
Girls’ High School, San Diego. 

F. H. Dossin, Charles Scribner’s Sons, San 
Francisco. 

Rospert L. DovuGuHerty, Principal, 
High School, Ramona. 

Mrs. Emity J. Durry, Headmistress, Ranch 
School, Fallbrook. 

Mrs. CATHRYN R. Dyg, Headmistress, Brent- 
wape Town and Country School, Los An- 
geles 

CHARLES W. EASTERBROOK, District Superin- 
tendent and Principal, Union High School 
and Junior College, Porterville. 

Co. A. P. Esricut, Superintendent, California 
Military Academy, Los Angeles. 


Ramona 
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Dr. HrraM W. Epwakrps, Director of Relations 
with Schools, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

R. M. Et.iort, Principal, Union High School, 
Huntington Beach. 

Marcaret H. Erpt, Supervisor of Art, City 
Schools, San Diego. 

A. C. Erickson, Principal, Mendocino Union 
High School, Mendocino. 

Dr. RALPH F. Evans, Department of Educa- 
tion, State College, Fresno. 

Louis R. FARONE, istrict Superintendent, 
Raymond Granite Union High School, Ray- 


mond. 
W. Haro_p Farquar, District Superintendent, 
Southern Humboldt Unified ool District, 


Miranda. 

Dr. CLARENCE Fievstra, Assistant Dean, 
School of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

L. R. FR@MBLING, Principal, Los Molinos High 
School, Los Molinos. 

RicHarp GAHR, Principal, Excelsior Union 
High School, Norwalk. 

WILLIAM C. GalIGE, District Superintendent, 
Claremont High School, Claremont. 

Rev. JOHN L. GALLAGHER, Principal, St. Au- 

ustine High School, San Diego. 

G. W. GARRARD, Director, Adult Education, 
Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield. 

Dr. LuTHER C. GILBERT, Acting Dean, School 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Howarp GLANDON, Principal, Shandon Union 
High School, Shandon. 

Dr. WILLARD E. GosLin, City Superintendent, 
Pasadena. 

ALBERT D. Graves, Professor of Education, 
Humboldt State College, Arcata. 

Davip C. Gray, Principal, Richmond Union 
High School, Richmond. 

Davin L. GREENE, Director, Adult Education 
and Principal, Evening Junior College, 
Stockton. 

Frep J. Greenouen, District Superintendent, 
—o Union High School, Carpin- 
eria. 

CHARLES R. HAL, District Superintendent, 
Te Joint Union High School, Rio 

Ss 

Cuas. C. HANcockK, District Superintendent, 
sperte! Valley Union High School, Im- 
perial. 

STANFORD HANNAH, Principal and District Su- 

_— Jefferson Union High School, 
aly y. 

Harry G. HANSELL, Principal, Presidio Junior 
High School, San Francisco. 

Dr. JoHN W. Harseson, Principal, Pasadena 
City College, Pasadena. 

RIcHARD A. HARDIN, Head of Natural Science 
Dept., Yuba College, Marysville. 

Sara D, Harker, Headmistress, Miss Harker’s 
School, Palo Alto. 

M. J. HARKNEss, Principal and District a 
intendent, Victory Valley Union igh 
School, Victorville. 

Rusy D. Harris, Youth Guidance for Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

DoNALD L. HARRISON, Deputy Superintendent, 
City Schools, Stockton. 

G. Ray HASKELL, District Superintendent, Uni- 
fled School District, Westwood. 

H. THurston Hatcu, City Superintendent, 
Petaluma. 

MILpreD E. Hawks, Principal, Campbell Hall, 
North Hollywood. 

aay Hayuurst, City Superintendent, 

endale. 

Frank A. HEATH, District Superintendent, 
Clovis Union High School, Clovis. 

Dr. M. E. Herriorr, Principal, Lafayette 

Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

TEWART M. Herriortr, Science Instructor, 
Junior High School, Eureka. 

Ropert §. IcKs, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Bl Monte. 

——- P. Hix, City Superintendent, Stock- 


HarRowpd P. HILL, Superintendent, Unified 
School District, St. Helena. 

Harvey J. Hout, Principal, Santa Barbara 
Senior High School, Santa Barbara. 

pal, Manual Arts High 

School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. O. S. HusBarp, Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Clara County, San Jose. 

Dr. OsMAN R. HULL, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. James J. HuNTsR, Jr., Director of Second- 
ary Education, State College, San Diego. 

T. R. Hype, Headmaster, Anna Head School, 
Berkeley. 

Bro. V. Ienatius, Principal, St. Peter’s Boys’ 
High School, San Francisco. 

B. E. Iuer, President, Los Angeles Pacific Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 

Dr. Rosco C. INGALLS, Director, East Los 
Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Crecitia R. Irving, Coord. of Social Studies, 
University High School, Los Angeles. 

Euuis A. JARVIS, Associate Assistant Superin- 
tendent Junior High Division, City Schools, 
Los Angeles. 

GERALD L. JENSEN, Coérdinator of Secondary 
Education, Imperial County, El Centro. 
GRANT W. JENSEN, Principal, McFarland High 

School, McFarland. 

Dr. Loaz W. JOHNSON, Coordinator of Second- 
ary Curriculum, Oroville. 

ARTHUR A. JoNgESs, Physical Education Instruc- 
tor, Burroughs Junior High School, Los 
Angeles. 

L. L. JongEs, City Superintendent, Watsonville. 

Wma. W. JoNgsEs, Principal, Lynwood Junior 
High School, Lynwood. 

EDWARD E. KAUFMAN, Principal, Lompoc 
Union High School, Lompoc. 

Rev. K. J. KENNEDY, Headmaster, Villanova 
Preparatory School, Ojai. 

Mrs. RuTH A, LEY, Imperial County Super- 
intendent, El Centro. 

DonaLp E. KitcH, Chief, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento. 

Roy A. Knapp, District Superintendent, Ante- 
mee Valley Joint Union High School, Lan- 
caster. 

WILLARD B. KNOWLES, Principal, Alhambra 
Union High School, Martinez. 

Dr. WILLIAM E. Kratt, President, Menlo 
School and College, Menlo Park. 

Dr. Epwarp H. LA FRANCHI, Associate Profes- 
sor of Education Administration, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

VERNE S. LANDRETH, Chief, Division of Physi- 
cal and Health Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Los Angeles. 

Dr. ALBERT R. LANG, Dean of Administration, 
State College, Fresno. 

RoBertT E. LANTZ, District Superintendent, 
Corcoran Joint Union High School, Cor- 
coran, 

Ouiver C. LAwson, Assistant Superintendent, 
Santa Ana. 

Dr. EDWIN A. LEE, Dean, School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

ELpor R. LEHFELDT, Principal, Round Valley 
Union High School, Covelo. 

GLENN H. Lewis, Principal, Fullerton Union 
High School, Fullerton. 

Dr. HENRY C. LINDGREN, Associate Professor 
of ey, State College, San Francisco. 

Rospert P. LOCKHART, Principal, Union High 
School, Geyserville, 

Dr. JoHN L. LoUNSBURY, President, San Ber- 
— Valley Junior College, San Berna- 

no, ’ 

Wa.iace A, LOZENSKyY, Principal, Elk Creek 
High School, Elk Creek. 

FREDERICK BE. Lucas, District Superintendent, 
Fall River Joint Unified School District, 
Fall River Mills. 

JOHN C, Lucas, District Superintendent, Trin- 
ity County High School, Weaverville. 

Dr. S. E. Torsten LuND, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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RoBerT W. Lyon, Principal, High School, Liv- 
ingston. 

Rev. EvGense J. ee putesons, Mount 
Carmel High School, Los Ang: 

MARION McCartT, District Superintendent, 
Union High School, Yuba C 

THERON L. McCUEN, District A 
Kern County Union High School District, 
Bakersfield. 

Dr. H. B. McDANIEL, Associate Professor of 
Education, Stanford University, Stanford. 

WAYNE F. McIntiRz, Director of Instructional 
Services, County Department, Martinez. 

Mrs. Mary I. MCMULLEN, Principal, Lincoln 
High School, San Diego. 

Dr. DANIEL C. MCNAUGHTON, Director, Santa 
Ana College, Santa Ana, 

Dr. Harry M. McPuHeERsonN, District Superin- 
eae Napa Union High School District, 

apa 

Davin L. MACKAYE, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion, Unified School District, San Jose. 

Donovan W. MAIN, District Superintendent, 
Fillmore Union High School, Fillmore. 

Dr. InvING A. MATHER, Chairman, Department 
of Education, Santa Barbara College, Santa 
Barbara. 

ELIZABBTH MATSON, Chairman, Women’s 
Physical Education Department, College of 
Pacific, Stockton. 

EpitH A. MEREEN, Principal, The Sarah Dix 
Hamlin School, San Francisco. 

GRacE G. MILLER, Head of the ~<a Depart- 
ment, Union High School, Fullerton. 

Grorce D. MINER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Richmond. 

J. Paut Monur, President, City College, Sacra- 
mento. 

G. MILLAGE MontTGoMeERY, Assistant Superin- 
ee City School Department, Los An- 
geles, 

Harry J. Moore Director of High Schools, 
City Schools, Long Beach. 

Dr. ALLACE H. Moors, Chairman, Depart- 

ment of Education, Occidental College, Los 

Angeles. 

GEORGE W. MorRRILL, Spanish Instructor, Placer 
College, Auburn. 

CHARLES S. Morris, Principal and District 
Superintendent, J unior College, San Mateo. 

MorHerR M. GertTrupe, Principal, Marymount 
School, Los Angeles. 

MorHER MARY WILFRED, Prefect, Mayfield 
School, Pasadena. 

Lester R. MULLINS, Principal, Needles High 
School, Needles. 

Forrest G. Murpock, President, El Camino 
eee, El Camino Colle age. 

Ma.cotm P. Murpuy, Principal, Sacramento 
Senior High School, Sacramento. 

EARL MURRAY, Principal, Burroughs High 
School, China Lake. 

Maj. DonaLp L. NICHOLS, Superintendent, San 
Rafael Military ‘Academy, San Rafael. 

JaMeEs C. NisBrt, Principal, Union High 
School, Oroville. 

O. I. NortHRUvpP, Principal and District Su 
intendent, Tustin Union High School, 


tin. 

NICHOLAS M. NUGENT, District Superintendent, 
Templeton Union High School, Templeton. 

Dr. WILLIAM R. ODELL, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, Stanford. 

ARENT L, OLSEN, Principal, Biggs Union High 
School, Biggs. 

EUGENE F.. OLSON, Boys’ Vice-Principal, Ban- 
croft Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Haro_tp R. OLSON, Principai and District Su- 
perintendent, Delano Joint Union High 
School, Delano. 

Percy E. PALMeEr, District Superintendent and 
Principal, Brawley Union High School, 


Brawley. 
Howarp H. Patter, General Secre , Cali- 
fornia Association of Independent Schools, 


Claremont. 

J. H. Pgenpieton, Curriculum Department, 
Union High School District, Ventura. 

Dr. Bast. H. Peterson, President Orange 
Coast Junior College, Costa Mesa. 
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GLADYs PETERSON, Headmistress, Westridge 
School for Girls, Pasadena. 

Stuart S. PHILLIPS, Principal, Wilson Junior 
High School, Oakland, 

Curtis H. Potuock, Principal, Simi Valley 


High School, Simi. 
my Superintend- 


Mrs. GLapys L. PorTrsr, 
ent, City Schools, Long 

FraNK H. Poyrress, District Superintendent, 
Union High School District, Merced. 

JACKSON Price, District Superintendent and 
ew Shasta Union High School, Red- 

ng. 

ALBERT J. RATHBONE, Principal, Sonoma Val- 
ley Union High School, Sonoma. 

JOSEPHINE V. RauscH, History and Civics 
Teacher, George Washington High School, 
San Francisco. 

Roy H. RayMonp, Principal, Venice Junior 
High School, Venice. 

Mrs. RutH W. RAYMOND, Principal, Wilkins 
Private High School, San Francisco. 

MALUTA READ, Homemaking Instructor, Va- 
lencia High School, Placentia. 

W. H. REILLY, Principal, Avenal High School, 
Avenal. 

GERTRUDE E, RENDTORFF, Dean of Girls, Mon- 
terey Union High School, Monterey. 

KENNETH W. RicuH, Principal, East Bakers- 
field High School, Bakersfield. 

RvuSSELL RICHARDSON, Headmaster, University 
School, Pasadena. 

HELEN J. Rocers, Principal, Louis Pasteur 
Junior High School, Los Angeles 

CLARENCE W. Royse, District Superintendent, 
Joint Union High School, Oakdale. 

GRANDON G. RUSSELL, Principal, Surprise Val- 
ley Union High School, Cedarville. 

Frep W. RYAN, District Superintendent, Uni- 
fied School District, Ramona, 

W. Ear. SAMS, Consultant in Aviation Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Sac- 
ramento. 

Harry SARGENT, Phineas Banning Evening 
High School, Wilmington (L. A.) 

NORMAN B. ScHARER, Principal, Alhambra City 
High School, Alhambra, 

Homer P. SCHILLING, Social Science Instruc- 
tor, El Monte High School, El Monte. 

Rocer J. ScHuLtTs, District Su mer ntetent. 
San Ramon Valley Union igh School, 
Danville. 

VAUGHN SEIDEL, Alameda County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Oakland. 

NELSON B. SEWELL, Principal, Salinas Union 
High School, Salinas. 

Dr. JOHN R. SHANNON, Associate Professor of 
Education, State College, Sacramento. 

IRVIN A. SHIMMIN, Superintendent, Trona, 

FrepDerRIcC T. SHrIpP, Principal, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, San Jose. 

SISTER AGATHA MARIE, Principal, Mercy Acad- 
emy, Red Bluff. 

Sister CrriL ALoysE, Principal, Notre Dame 
High School, Alameda, 

Sister M. AGNELLA, Principal, Notre Dame 
Des Victoires High School, San Francisco. 

Sister M. Cecriia, Principal, St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Sacramento. 

Sister M. CLaritta, Principal, St. Joseph High 
School, Pomona. 

Sister M. DorotHexa, Principal, St. Vincent’s 
High School, he 

Sister M. EYMARD, Trincipal, Mission High 
School, San Luis Obispo. 

Sister M. Grace IMELDA, Principal, St. Agnes 
High School, Los Angeles, 

SIsTerR M. MICHAEL, Chairman, Seearenent of 
Education, Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles. 

Sister M. Ouivet, Principal, St. Francis High 
School, Sacrament to. 

Sister MARIg EUCHARISTA, Principal, Notre 
Dame High School, San Francisco. 

Sister Mary ANNeTA, Convent of the Presen- 
tation, San Francisco. 

Sister Mary Coronata, Principal, St. An- 
drew’s High School, Pasadena. 

Sister MARY EMMANUEL, Principal, Notre 
Dame High School, San Jose. 
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SisTeR MARY ~ery Principal, St. Paul’s 
High School, San Francisco. 

SisteR MARY Maurice, Principal, Dominican 
Convent, San Rafael. 

Sister Mary St. Lag Principal, St. Brigid 
High School, San Francisco. 

Sister Mary THOMAS, Principal, Sacred Heart 
High School, Los Angeles, 

SisTeR MAUREEN, Principal, Our Lady Queen 
of Angels High School, Los Ange es. 

Sister RICHARD CLARE, Principal, Holy Cross 

hool, Santa Cruz. 

Sister RITA MARIE, Pree) Meee 
Conception Academy, San Fr: 

Sister WILLIAM, 7 Soa ancipel ‘Acnaauny of Our 
Lady of Peace, S “f°: 

ADELAIDE SMITH, Prinel | Wellesley School 
and Junior College, Berkeley 

IrvinNGc W. SmitTH, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Richmond. 

WALTER Z. SMITH, Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles. 

Byron R. Snow, Principal, Winters Joint 
= High School, Winters. 

= SPgER, Princi Redlands Union 
igh School, Redlands. 

pa ERMAN A. SPINDT, Director of Admis- 
sions. University of California, trong 

DwiGcuT E. STANFORD, President, Balboa 
versity, San Diego. 

JOHN K. STEINBAUGH, Principal, Torrance 
High School, Torrance. 

Jesse D. StockTon, Kern County Superintend- 
ent, Bakersfield. 

R. 8. TALLMON, District ag Hugh- 
son Union High School, Hames 

FRANK W. THOMAS, Editor, alifornia Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, Palo Alto 

Dr. Harry THOMPSON, Principal, Monterey 
Union High School, Monterey. 

RALPH TICHENOR, Principal, St. Igna- 
tius High School, San Francisco 

HowarpD TINGLEY, Principal, a Junior 
High School, Petaluma. 

RICHARD L. TOWER, Headmaster, Crane Coun- 
me i School, Santa Barbara. 

INTON C. TRILLINGHAM, — yl Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

WILLARD H,. VAN Dykes, District Superintend- 
* Tamalpais Union High School, Mill 

Valley. 


Mary C. WALKgR, Secretary of Placement, 
Mills College, Oakland. 

Mary WALLACE, Headmistress, The Wallace 
School, Piedmont. 

R. B. WALTER, Chief Deputy Superintendent, 
county School Department, Los Angeles. 

. BS. WANN, Principal, Yreka Hight School, 
re 

T. STANLEY WARBURTON, District Superintend- 
ent, Fullerton Union High School District, 
Fullerton. 

J. HAMPTON Watts, District Superintendent, 
Maricopa Unified School District, Maricopa, 
CHAS. - AUGH, Principal, Longfellow Jonlor 

Hi igh School, Richmond. 

Dr. HOMPSON WEBB, Headmaster, Webb 
School of California, Claremont. 

EpwWIN A. WELLS, Principal, San Rafael High 
School, San Rafael. 

CaRL H. WENNERBERG, Superintendent, Union 
High School District, Whittier. 

Dr. Guy A. WEstT, President, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento. 

VERNON WEYBRIGHT, Principal, John Bur- 
ees a s High School, Burbank. 

REV. EYER, Principal, Los Angeles 
Gatholic Girls’ High School, Los Angeles. 
OLD J. WHITLOCK, Principal and District 
Superintendent, Escalon Union High 
School, Escalon. 

LAWRENCE J. WILLIAMS, President, Junior 
— Visalia. 

NELLIE V. WILSON, Curriculum Coordinator, 
—~ — wad Hamilton High School, Los An- 
geles., 

HgeL_en L. Wirt, Drama Teacher, Oakland 
High School, Oakland. 

Rex M. WISEMAN, Principal, Pasadena Acad- 
emy, Pasadena. 

LLoypD P. WOLLEN, District Superintendent and 
Principal, Bishop Union High School, 
Bishop. 

HERBERT S. Woop, Principal, Fremont High 
School, Los Angeles. 

MILLARD L. Woopson, Principal, Ione Union 
High School, Ione. 

Dr. Ftaup C, Wooton, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

BEaTrRice C. WRIGHT, Principal, San Marino 
Hall School for Girls, South Pasadena. 
Dr. F. M. Yocxey, Princi ~~! Sater cours Eve- 

ning High School, oO 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education in listing the Society under the provisions of Section 
4861 of Chapter 15 of the Education Code. Institutional members receive the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpucaTION for the library of the school and a copy of the California 
School Directory published in December of each school year. The annual institutional mem- 


bership fee is $10. 


Alameda: 

ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL, 

St. JosePpH’s Bors HicH SCHOOL. 
Albany : ALBANY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Alhambra : 

ALHAMBRA City HIGH SCHOOL, 

MarK KeppeL HIGH SCHOOL, 

RAMONA CONVENT. 
Alpaugh: ALPAUGH HIGH SCHOOL. 
Alturas: Mopoc UNIon HicH SCHOOL. 
Anaheim: ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Anderson: ANDERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Angels Camp: Bret HARTE UNION HIGH 

HOOL, 

Antioch: ANTIOCH-LiIvE OAK HicgH SCHOOL. 
Arbuckle: Prerce JorInt UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
——_' ANOAKIA SCHOOL, 


a UNION HiegH SCHOOL. 
HuMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE. 

Arroyo Grande: ARROYO GRANDE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Atascadero: 
ACHESON POLYTECHNIC ACADEMY. 
ATASCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Auberry: Sierra Joint UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Auburn: PLACER UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Azusa: 
bia) rt UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
OLLEG: 
La REw Scwoon, FoR GIRLS. 
PaciFic BIBLE COLLEGE OF AZUSA. 
Bakersfield : 
ARVIN HiecH ScHOOL, Arvin. 
BAKERSFIELD CiTy SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 


LLEGE. 

BurrRouGHS HicH ScHOOL, China Lake. 
East BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 

KERN COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
McFARLAND HIGH ScHOOL, McFarland. 
SHAFTER HIGH SCHOOL, Shafter. 
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Banning: BANNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beaumont: BEAUMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Berkeley : 

ARMSTRONG COLLEGE. 

BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL. 

BERKELEY PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

ANNA HEAD SCHOOL, 

McKINLEY CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Beverly Hills: BeveRLyY HILts HIGH SCHOOL. 
Biggs: Biegs UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Big Pine: Big PINE HIGH SCHOOL, 

Bishop: BisHop UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Blythe: 

PALO VERDE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

PALO VERDE VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Boonville: ANDERSON VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Boulder Creek: SAN LORENZO UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. ‘ 

Brawley: BRAWLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Brea: BREA-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: LIBERTY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Burbank: 

BURBANK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

LUTHER BURBANK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

JOHN BURROUGHS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

JOHN Muir JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

VILLA CABRINI ACADEMY. 

Calipatria: CALIPATRIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Calistoga: CALISTOGA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cambria: Coast UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Campo: MOUNTAIN EMPIRE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Carlsbad: ARMY AND NAvy ACADEMY. 
Carmel: CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Carpinteria: CARPINTERIA UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Caruthers: CARUTHERS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cedarville: SURPRISE VALLEY UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Centerville: WASHINGTON UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Ceres: CERES UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chico: 

CuHIco HieH SCHOOL. 

CHICO STATE COLLEGE. 

Chowchilla: CHOWCHILLA UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Claremont: 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS. 

CLAREMONT COLLEGES, GRADUATE SCHOOL, 

CLAREMONT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

THE WEBB SCHOOL. 

Clarksburg: CLARKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cloverdale: CLOVERDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Clovis: CLovis UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Coachella: COACHELLA VALLEY UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Coalinga: COALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 

HicgH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Colton: CoLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Colusa : 

CoLusA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

CoLusaA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Compton: 

CoMPTON CiTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

COMPTON COLLEGE. 

CoMPTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Concord: Mt. DIABLO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corcoran: CORCORAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corning: 

CORNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Los MOLINOs HIGH SCHOOL. 

Corona: 

CoroNA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Corona SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Costa Mesa: ORANGE Coast JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Courtland: CourTLAND JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
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Covelo: ROUND VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Covina: CovINaA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Crescent City: Den. Nortg County HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Crockett: JoHN Swett UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Daly City: Jerrerson UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Danville: SAN RAMON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Davis: Davis Joint UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Delano: DELANO JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Del Paso Heights: Grant UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Denair: DenaiR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dinuba: DINUBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dixon: DIxon UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Dos Palos: Dos PAaLos JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Downey: DowNEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Durham: DURHAM UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
El Camino College: EL CAMINO JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE. 
El Centro: 
CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
IMPERIAL COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
Elk Grove: ELK GROVE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Monte: EL MonTge UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
District (Rosemead). 
El Segundo: EL SEGUNDO HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elsinore: ELSINORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Emeryville: EMgeRy JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Encinitas: SAN DizgGuITo UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Escalon: ESsCALON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Escondido: ESCONDIDO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Esparto: EsPARTO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Eureka: 
EUREKA JUNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
EUREKA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Exeter: EXreTeR UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fairfield: ARMIJO UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fair Oaks: SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fallbrook: FALLBROOK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fall River Mills: FALL River JOINT UNIFIED 
ScHOOL DISTRICT, 
Ferndale: FERNDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fillmore: FILLMORE UNION JUNIOR - SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
Folsom : 
FOLSOM ADULT SCHOOL. 
FoLsom UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fort Bragg: Fort Brace UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fortuna: ForTUNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fowler: FOWLER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fresno: 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
(1. O. Addicott). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
(Erwin A. Dann). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
(W. E. Trombetta). 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS ASSOCIATION, 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
EDISON HIGH SCHOOL, 
a ag ScHOOLs (Attendance Depart- 
men ° 
FRESNO EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL. 
FRESNO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, 
HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Fullerton: FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Galt: GALT JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Garden Grove: GARDEN GROVE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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Gilroy: GILROY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Glendale: 
CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
ANDERSON W. CLARK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
La Crescenta. 
GLENDALE City ScHooL DISTRICT, 
GLENDALE COLLEGE. 
GLENDALE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
HoLy FAMILY HIGH SCHOOL. 
HERBERT Hoover SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
ELEANOR J. TOLL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Glendora: BROWN SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Grass Valley: 
GRASS VALLEY CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
GRASS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Gridley : GRIDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Grossmont: GROSSMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gustine: GUSTINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Half Moon Bay: HALF Moon BAy UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Hamilton City: HAMILTON UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Hanford: 
HANFORD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
HANFORD JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
KINGS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS. 
Hayward: HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Healdsburg: HEALDSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hemet: 
HEMET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
HEMET VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hollister: SAN BENITO CouNTy HiagH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Holtville: HoLtviLte UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hoopa: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hopland: HopLAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Hughson: HuGHSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Idyllwild: 
Desert SUN SCHOOL. 
IDYLLWILD SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND THE ARTS. 


Imperial: IMPERIAL VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


Independence: 
CouNTYy SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
OWENS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Inglewood: 
CENTINELA VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. 
INGLEWoop City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
INGLEWoopD EVENING HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION, 
INGLEWOOD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
LEUZINGER HIGH SCHOOL, LAWNDALE. 
Ione: long UNION HiGH SCHOOL, 
Jackson : 
AMADOR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Kelseyville : KELSEYVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kentfield: CoLLEGE oF MARIN, 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kine City UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kingsburg: KINGsBuRG JoINT UNION HIGH 
CHOOL, 
Lafayette: ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Laguna Beach: LAGUNA BEACH JUNIOR- 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lakeport: CLEAR LAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Laton: LATON JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
La Verne: LA VERNE COLLEGE, 
Le Grande: Le GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lemoore : 
AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL, AVENAL. 
L&MOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lindsay: LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Live Oak: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopt UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lompoc: LoMPoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lone Pine: LONE PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach: 

ALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION. 

City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

Davip STARR JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL, 

Los ANGELES-ORANGE CoUNTY STATE COL- 

LEGE. 

PROGRESS SCHOOL. 

St. ANTHONY’s GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
Los Angeles: 

THE ADAMS SCHOOL. 

BLACK-FOXE MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE. 
CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE. 
MARIAN COLBERT SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

CULTER ACADEMY. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL, West Los ANGELES. 

FAIRFAX EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN EVENING HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

HUNTINGTON PARK HIGH SCHOOL, HUNT- 
INGTON PARK. 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE. 

IMMACULATE HEART HIGH SCHOOL. 

KERN AVENUE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

LINCOLN EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 

Los ANGELES CATHOLIC GIRLS’ HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Los ANGELES COLLEGE. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF LOS ANGELES. 

Mt. CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL. 

Mount SAINT MARY’s COLLEGE. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 

GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE. 

SAINT AGNES’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

St. MARY’s ACADEMY. 

SAN PEDRO HIGH SCHOOL, SAN PEDRO. 

SAWYER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS. 

RosBert Louis STEVENSON JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

VAN Nuys HIGH SCHOOL, VAN Nuys. 

WESTCHESTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Los Banos: West SIDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Los Olivos: MIDLAND SCHOOL, 
Lower Lake: LowgeR LAKE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Loyalton: LOYALTON HIGH SCHOOL, 

Madera: MApgra UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maricopa: MARICOPA JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Mariposa: MARIPOSA COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Martinez: 

ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

MARTINEZ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: 

MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Notre DAME HIGH SCHOOL, 

Yusa County JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Yusa County ScHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Menlo Park: MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 

COLLEGE. 

Merced: 

LIVINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL, LIVINGSTON. 

MERCED UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Mill Valley: 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 
TAMALPAIS UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
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Miranda: SourH Fork HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto: ‘ 
Mopesto City ScHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
MopgEsTo EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
MopgsTo HIGH SCHOOL, 
Mopgsto JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Montebello: EAsSTMONT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Monterey : 
MONTEREY PENINSULA COLLEGE. 
MONTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Moorpark: MoorPaRK MEMORIAL UNION HIGH 
HOOL, 


Morgan Hill: Live Oak UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Napa: 


Napa COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


National City : 


CHULA VISTA HIGH SCHOOL, CHULA VISTA. 
CHULA VISTA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHULA 
VISTA. 

NATIONAL CiTy JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

SouTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Nestor. 

SWEETWATER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Nevada City: 

County TEACHERS LIBRARY. 

Nevapa City HigH SCHOOL, 


Newhall: Wm. S. Hart UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


ae Beach: NEWPORT HARBOR UNION 
1GH SCHOOL. 
Norwalk: ExcgeLsior UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 

COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES. 

FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 

GOLDEN GATE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

Ho.Ly NAMES CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

McCLyMoNnDs HIGH SCHOOL. 

MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL, 

MILLS COLLEGE. 

OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 

OAKLAND TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LI- 


BRARY. 

Prescott JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, San Leandro. 
ScHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFOR- 


NIA. 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Ojai: 
NORDHOFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
OJAI VALLEY SCHOOL. 
THE THACHER SCHOOL. 
VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHAFFEY COLLEGE. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orland: ORLAND JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Orosi: Orost UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: OROVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pacific Grove: PaciFic Grove HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL. 
Miss HARKER’s SCHOOL. 
JORDAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
PaLo ALTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pasadena : 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS. 
CHARLES W. ELior JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Altadena, 
FLINTRIDGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Bors. 
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JOHN MutIR COLuLEeasg. 

PASADENA ACADEMY. 

PASADENA CITY COLLEGE. 

POLYTECHNIC ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

St. ANDREW’s HIGH SCHOOL, 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BIBLE COLLEGE. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

West Coast BIBLE SCHOOL, 

WESTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Paso Robles: Paso ROBLES UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

Patterson: PATTERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Perris: Perris UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pescadero: PESCADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Petaluma : 

PETALUMA HIGH SCHOOL. 

PETALUMA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pittsburg: PITTsBuRG HIGH SCHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JOINT UNION 

HicgH SCHOOL. 

Point Arena: POINT ARENA UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

Pomona: 

MrT. SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE, 

Pomona City HieH ScHOOL DISTRICT. 
Porterville: PORTERVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL 

AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Puente: PUENTE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Quincy : 

GREENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, GREENVILLE, 

PLUMAS UNIFIgD ScHOOL DIstTRICT. 

PorTOLA HIGH SCHOOL, PORTOLA, 

QuINCY HIGH SCHOOL, 

Raymond: RAYMOND GRANITE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Red Bluff: 

ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF MERCY. 

Rep BLur¥r UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Redlands: 

REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 

UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 

Redondo Beach: REDONDO UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Redwood City: 
San Mateo County 
SCHOOLS. 

SEQuUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Reedley: ReepLey JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL 

AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Richmond: 

RICHMOND CitTy SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

RICHMOND UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Rio Vista: Rio Vista JOINT UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Ripon: Ripon UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Riverdale: RIVERDALE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Riverside: 

Ciry SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 

RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

Rolling Hills: 

CHADWICK SEASIDE SCHOOL. 

PALOS VERDES COLLEGE. 
Roseville : 

ROSEVILLE City SCHOOL DIsTRICT. 

RosgVILE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Ross: THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL, 
Sacramento: 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT (RAY B. 
DEAN). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT (F.. MELVIN 
LAWSON). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
(E. P. O'REILLY). 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
(A. H. PoOLsTsrR). 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION— 
NORTHERN SECTION. 

CiTy SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

C. K. McCLaTcHYy SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY, 

SACRAMENTO COLLEG2. 

SACRAMENTO EVENING COLLEGE. 

SACRAMENTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGB. 

St. FRANCIS GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL, 

STANFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

SUTTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. Mary’s College: St. MARY’s COLLEGE. 


Salinas: 
SALINAS CITY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Andreas: CALAVERAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Bernardino: 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT, 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY UNION JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, 


San Diego: 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF PRBACE. 
RICHARD HENRY DANA JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
La JOLLA HIGH SCHOOL, La Jolla. 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. AUGUSTINE HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Digco CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
San Dieco HIGH SCHOOL, 
SAN DigeGco JuNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Dieco STATE COLLEGE, 
SAN DIEGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
E. R. SNYDER CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 
WaARREN-WALKER SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Francisco: 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
CoGSWELL POLYTECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
CoMMERCE ADULT HIGH SCHOOL, 
GIRLs HicH SCHOOL, 
GOLDEN GATE COLLEGE. 
HARBOR HILL SCHOOL. 
THE KATHERINE DELMAR BURKE SCHOOL. 
Lux COLLEGE. 
MARINA ADULT SCHOOL, 
MIssION ADULT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Mission HIGH SCHOOL, 
Notre Dame Des VicTorres HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
RIORDAN HIGH SCHOOL. 
St. Paut’s HicH SCHOOL, 
SAN FRANCISCO CITY COLLEGE. 
San FRANciIsco City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SaRAH Dix HAMLIN SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Jacinto: SAN JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
Prerer H. BURNETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
T HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, 
Notre Dame HIGH SCHOOL. 
THBODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Jose SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE, 
Jose TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Jose UNIFIED City ScHoo, District. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
GH SCHOOL, 
San Luis Obispo: 
Mission HIGH SCHOOL. 
a a Osispo City Hien ScHoo, Dis- 


San Luis Osispo COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
San Luis Osispo HigH SCHOOL. 


San Marino: SOUTHWESTERN MILITARY 
Acanmary. 

San Mateo 
BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL, BURLINGAME. 
SAN MATEO DistTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN Mateo HIGH SCHOOL. 
Serra HicgH SCHOOL. 

San Rafael: 
SAN RAFAEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN RAFAEL MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Santa Ana: 
ORANGE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Barbara: 
La CUMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MONTECITO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
SANTA BARBARA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Cruz: 
Hoty Cross GRAMMAR AND HIGH am 
Santa Cruz City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
SANTA CRUZ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGR. 
Santa Monica: 
St. Monica’s HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
SANTA MONICA CITY COLLEGE. 
SANTA Monica City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SanTA MONICA HIGH SCHOOL, 
SANTA MONICA TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Rosa: 
SANTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL, 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
URSULINE HicH SCHOOL, 
Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HieH SCHOOL, 
Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Selma: SELMA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Simi: Simi VALLEY HieH SCHOOL. 
Sonoma: SONOMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Sonora: SONORA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN 
MARINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

South San Francisco: 
SoutH SAN FRANCISCO SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
SouTtTH SAN FRANCISCO UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DIsTRICT. 
Stanford: 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY, 
Stockton: 
CALIFORNIA INTERSCHOLASTIC FEDERATION 
AND PROTECTION FUND. 
EDISON HIGH SCHOOL. 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
STOCKTON EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
ADULT EDUCATION DIVISION, 
STocKTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
STOCKTON UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Strathmore: STRATHMORE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Susanville: 
BrzBer HIGH SCHOOL, Bieber. 
LASSEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE, 
Sutter: 
East NIcoLaus Higu ScHoon, East 
Nicolaus. 
SuTTeR UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
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Sutter Creek: SUTTER CREEK UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Taft: 


TaFT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
TaFrT UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE. 
Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Torrance: TORRANCE UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DIstTRICT. 
Tracy: Tracy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Trona: TRONA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Truckee: TAHOE-TRUCKER HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tulare: 
TULARE City SCHOOL DEPARTMEN?. 
TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tuolumne: SUMMERVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Turlock: TurRLocK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tustin: TusTIN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah: UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Upland: UPLAND COLLEGE. 


Upper Lake: Upper LAKE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Vacaville: VACAVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Vallejo: 


CALIFORNIA MARITIME ACADEMY. 

FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

VALLEJO COLLEGE. 

VALLEJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ventura : 

VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Victorville: ViIcTOR VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Visalia : 


COLLEGE OF THE SEQUOIAS. 

TULARE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

VISALIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Vista: 

PALOMAR COLLEGE, 

Vista HicH SCHOOL. 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Watsonville: WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 


Weaverville: TriInriry County HIGH SCHOOL. 


Westwood: Werstwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, 

Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Whittier : 


WHITTIER COLLEGE. 
WHITTIER SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Williams: WILLIAMS UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Willits : 
LAYTONVILLE HIGH SCHOOL, Laytonville. 
WILLITS UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Willows: GLENN CouNTYy UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Winters: WINTERS JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Woodlake: WoopLAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Woodland: WoopLanp HigH SCHOOL. 
Yreka: 
Butte VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, Dorris. 
MrT. SHASTA HIGH SCHOOL, Mt. Shasta. 
Siskiyou CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
TuLE LAKE HIGH SCHOOL, Tulelake, 
Weep HIGH SCHOOL, Weed. 
YREKA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Yuba City: Yusa City UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The teachers of any school having an Institutional Membership in the California Society of 
Secondary Education are eligible to join together in a group subscription to the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. The only requirement is that one-third of the faculty mem- 
bers must receive the JOURNAL, either as members of the Society or as participants in the group 
plan. Each teacher receiving the JOURNAL through the group plan pays only $1.50 for the eight 
issues regularly published during the year. Group subscriptions can be started at any time. 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL, 
Avenal: AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Bakersfield : 
ARVIN HIGH SCHOOL, Arvin. 
SHERMAN E. BurRROUGHS HIGH SCHOOL, 
China Lake. 

East BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 

KERNVILLE HiGH SCHOOL, Kernville. 

McFARLAND HIGH SCHOOL, McFarland. 
Biggs: Biccs UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Burbank: 

BURBANK HIGH SCHOOL. 

JOHN BURROUGHS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Claremont: CLAREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 
Colusa: CoLusA UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Compton: CoMPTON COLLEGE. 

Fresno: FRESNO STATE COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION. 

Grossmont: GROSSMONT HIGH SCHOOL, 

Hemet: HEMET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 

Hughson: HuUGHSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 

Los Angeles: 


EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, West Los 
Angeles. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 
ASSOCIATED STUDENTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Madera: MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Monrovia: MONROVIA-ARCADIA-DUARTE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Montebello: EASTMONT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Napa: NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Pasadena: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Wooprow WILSON JuNiIor HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redding: SHASTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Reedley: REEDLEY JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
San Francisco: 
GirRLs HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Santa Barbara: SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN MaA- 
RINO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Stockton: 
COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC—CURRICULUM La- 
BORATORY, 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Vallejo: VALLEJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ventura: VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Westwood: Werstwoop JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
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Dr. Eart P, ANbREEN, Principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, San Diego. 

Dr. Ernet Percy Anprus, Glendale. 

A. C. Arco, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

R. F. Asprnat, Director of Adult Educa- 
tion and Principal, Evening High School, 
Fresno. 

J. Warren Ayer, Monrovia. 

Wayne F. Bowen, Principal, Holmes Ave- 
nue School, Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. B. Brooks, Principal, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, Long 
Beach. 

Capt. DeL-sert Brunton, Sanger. 

Dr. ARCHIBALD J. Coup, San Francisco. 


Dr. Grizert A. CoLtyer, President, Shasta 
Junior College, Redding. 


Dr. Ausrey A. Douctass, Associate Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and Chief 
of Division of State Colleges and Teacher 
Education, State Department, Sacra- 
mento. 

T. A. Ettstap, Coalinga. 

WuuiaM F. Ewrnc. (Deceased.) 

Dr. L. P. Farris, Oakland. 


Harvey H. Ferris, Principal and District 
Superintendent, Hopland Union High 
School, Hopland. 


Dr. Lowett C. Frost, Hollywood. 


Dr. Georce H. Geyer, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, City Schools, San Diego. 


Rozert R. Hartzect, General Codrdinator, 
Sonoma County School Department, Santa 
Rosa. 


Anniz G. Harvey, Fresno. 


ArtHur C. Hearn, Principal, Coalinga 
Union Senior High School, Coalinga. 

Dr. Water R. Hepner, President, San 
Diego State College, San Diego. 

Crarence G. HerKNeR, Principal, San Ra- 
fael Grammar School, San Rafael. 

Dr. C. L. Hucues, San Francisco. 

Dr. Jere E. Hurwey, District Superintend- 
ent, Siskiyou Joint Union High School 
District, Yreka. 

ZeLMA L. Huxras_e, Training Teacher, 
English, Susan Miller Dorsey High 
School, Los Angeles. 


FERDINAND J. Lapeyrr, Instructor, Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 





Joun B. Lemos, President, Hartnell Col- 
lege, Salinas. 


Epwarp Y. Linpsay, Head of Foreign Lan- 
guage Department, Grant Union High 
School, Del Paso Heights. 


FRANK B. Lrnpsay, Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 


J. R. McKuiiop. ( Deceased.) 


Ruopa McRag, Teacher of Social Studies, 
Castlemont High School, Oakland. 


Mitton Newmark, Attorney at Law, 
Crocker Building, San Francisco. 


Artitio G. Parist, Sociology Instructor, 
City College, Los Angeles. 


A. G. Paut, President, Riverside College, 
Riverside. 


F. J. Prissre, Codrdinator of Codperative 
Education, City School Department, Sac- 
ramento. 


Dr. WitttaM M. Proctor. ( Deceased.) 


Jeese E. Ratupun, Vice-Principal, Portola 
Junior High School, San Francisco. 


Horace M. Resox. ( Deceased.) 


Dr. Epwarp H. Reprorp, Codrdinator of 
Secondary Education, San Francisco. 


Dr. Lester B. Rocers, Los Angeles. 


O. I. ScoMAELzzLE, Principal, George Wash- 
ington High School, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Maryjorre Nicnots Sua, La Jolla. 


Dr. Cornettus H. Siemen’s, Director, 
Compton College, Compton. 


Lee Roy Smiru, Principal, Thomas Starr 
King Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Atice BALL StruTHERS, Palos Verdes 
Estates. 


Ruts G. Sumner, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 


Dr. Frank C. Touton. ( Deceased.) 


J. Burron Vascue, Deputy State Super- 
intendent, Olympia, Washington. 


Heten E. Warp, Principal, Salinas Eve- 
ning High School and Junior College, 
Salinas. 


PxHese Ward, Vice-Principal, Marina Adult 
School, San Francisco. 


Dr. Freperick J. WEERSING, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Dr. Herman P. Winn, Los Angeles. 
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